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WATERPLUG THOROSEAL QUICKSEAL 
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Here is another “before and after” 
demonstration of the effectiveness 
of “The THORO System.” The in- 
dustrial building pictured opposite, 
of substantial masonry construction 
and excellent interior, seemed to be 
wornout until rehabilitated with 
THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL 
finish application. The owner real- 
ized over 15,000 square feet of valu- 
able warehouse space for just a few 
hundred dollars. 


THOROSEAL is prepared espe- 
cially for filling, and sealing the 
joints and surfaces of brick, block, 
concrete, stucco or any type ma- 
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QUICKSEAL is an ideal water- sonry, either above or below ground 

= ‘ level, and can be used for interior 
proofing, and is prepared as a finish applications against water pressure. . 
coat over masonry surfaces where a ’ 
base application of THOROSEAL we nn 


has been applied. 


Join the growing list cf THORO SYSTEM 
users who are getting quick and satis- 
factory results from WATERPLUG, 
THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL, the 
nationally-known and favorably-accept- 
ed method of masonry maintenance and 
water-procfing of masonry surfaces. 


DON’T DELAY! Write now 
‘ for circulars and 







Write for Circular No. 17. 
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in which the members of the National Association of Housing 
Officials carry on their jobs. That is an impression that it is not too 
difficult to get from a reading of the JourNaL or Housinc. The Journar’s 


editorial policy calls for a reporting ol “what's new;” an emphasis on 
Housing authorities will 
shortly be anxious to 
demonstrate the housing 


successful ideas, progressive thinking, growing programs. The basis 


for this policy is faith in what publicizing a good example can accom 


; : plish. 
needs of their communi- 
ties in a rapidly changing But as the JourRNAL moves into its fifth year of publication, an “audit 
market climate. ing” of its gains and losses as an educational tool in the field of hous 


ing has raised the question as to whether or not it has stressed too 





Analyses that are either 
conducted or supervised 
by this nationally known 
organization — the oldest 
purely research company 
in the field—have a high So, the theory of the “bad example” seems to be due for a testing 


degree of clarity, compe- , through the Journac. But to assure that only educational benefits result 
tence, and acceptance. 


completely its “accent on the positive.” If that policy creates the impres 





sion of a dream world, if it makes the JourNAL seem far away from 















the human frailties that lead to inefficiency, dishonesty, inhumanity, 


corruption, and cruelty—then the policy stands in need of modification. 


from reporting the “bad example” and that no injustices are done to 
persons and places, a certain amount of anonymity must characterize 
the reporting. For the whole idea, if carelessly handled, carries with 
it the possibility of achieving more harm than good for a public service 
program that on the whole is far above the average in the degree of 


integrity, imagination, loyalty, and constant effort toward improvement 


REAL ESTATE that has marked its short history. It is out of an ambition to preserve 
RESEARCH and strengthen those qualities that the JourNaL would like to administer 
CORPORATION 


’ an occasional dose of preventive medicine in the form of “bad example” 
James C. Downs, Jr., President 


First National Bank Building 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Telephone—CEntral 6-3525 


reporting. 
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THE COVER 
PICTURE... 


Shown on the cover is 300 
unit McConaughy Terrace 
59 apartment buildings going 
up on a 25-acre site. These 
moderate - rental apartments 
are being built by the Housing 
Authority of the City of New 
Haven, Connecticut, under the 
state’s $45 million loan guar 
antee program. The buildings 
are of red brick with stucco 
exterior on steel frame. 


THIS MONTH... 


Revised version of Housing 
Act of 1949 reported by com 
mittee, goes to Senate, stopped 
by filibuster page 68 


Differences between S. 138 
and S. 1070, the revised bill, 
summarized page 70 


Six cities make housing sur 
veys page 72 


Housing bills under consider 
“on 
/ 


ation in 27 state legislatures 


page 75 


Five recent court decisions 
briefed by Edward J. Frucht 
man page 77 


Four commentators continue 
exploration of the neighbor 
hood theory page 78 


PHA Commissioner John Tay 
lor Egan presents facts on 
construction costs of public 
housing page 87 
Goals, staff, and procedures 
for a local authority commun- 
ity services program outlined 

page 93 





Twenty-two Senators —11 Demo- 
rats and I] Republicans —on Febru 
ary 25 became co-sponsors of S.1070, 
a revised version of S. 138, the ad 
ministration’s slum clearance, public 
housing, rural housing, and housing 
research bill. 

The new bill emerged as the re 
sult of Committee hearings from 
February 3 to 21 on not only S.138 
but a series of other housing bills, 
many of which provided for aids to 
middle-income families. Action on 
these latter proposals was deferred — 
but only temporarily, it was stated, 
and in the interests of speed. The 
resulting bill, S.1070, was received 
and read in the Senate on February 
25 and was placed on the calendar 
for February 28. The hope was that 
it would be acted on before the an 
ticipated filibuster against the Presi 
dent’s civil rights program could be 
gin. The filibuster, however, got the 
right of way on February 28 — thus 
stopping dead the high speed action 
on housing legislation that had charac 
terized the preceding month. 

Briefly, the sequence of events lead 
ing up to the introduction of $.1070 
was as follows: 


February 3: Hearings began before 
the Senate Banking and Currency sub- 
committee on housing, of which Sena 
tor John Sparkman (D), Alabama, 
is chairman. On the Democratic side, 
Senator Sparkman had serving with 
him on the subcommittee Senators 
Surnet R. Maybank of South Carolina, 
Robert F. Wagner of New York, and 
Paul H. Douglas of Illinois. Republi 
can members were Senators Ralph E. 
Flanders, Vermont; Harry P. Cain, 
Washington; and John W. Bricker of 
Ohio. 


February 21: Hearings closed. 


February 23: The subcommittee 
drew up its recommendations for sub 
mission to the full Committee. Dur 
ing the discussion, Senator Bricker, 
long an opponent of public housing, 
let it be known that he intended to 
introduce for full Committee vote an 
amendment to the proposed legislation 
under which racial segregation and 


discrimination would be barred in fed 
erally financed projects. Thereupon, 
Senator James E. Murray (D), Mon 
tana, issued a press release denouncing 
Senator Bricker for his stand and de- 
claring that “no person has the right 
to kill such a program by bringing 





Bipartisan Housing Bill Delayed in 
Senate by Filibuster 


in language with which many of us 
agree, but which is so worded that it 
may dcfeat the housing program.” 


February 24: The full Committee 
met to consider the report of the sub 
committee. By a vote of nine to three 
an atnended version of S.138 to be 
known as $.1070 was approved (see 
page 70 for a summary of differences 
between S.138 and S.1070). Before 
the vote was taken, Senator Bricker’s 
anticipated non-discrimination amend 
ment was introduced and defeated. 
Only Senator Cain, also an opponent 
of public housing, voted with Senator 
sricker for approval of the amend- 
ment. In addition, Mr. Bricker pro 
posed another amendment, also de 
feated—a proposal to limit public hous 
ing tenancy to families with annual 
incomes of $1200 and $1500, depend 
ing on city size. 

As a forewarning that the discrimi- 
nation issue would come up again, 
Senator Bricker announced that he in 
tended to bring the amendment up on 
the Senate floor, whenever the bill was 
thrown open to debate. 

Members of the full Committee who 
voted for the new bill were Senators 
Maybank, Wagner, Sparkman, Doug 
las, Glen H. Taylor of Idaho, J. W. 
Fulbright of Arkansas, J. Allen Frear, 
Jr., of Delaware—all Democrats—and 
Senator Charles W. Tobey (R), New 
Hampshire. Senator A. Willis Robert 
son (D), Virginia, voted against the 
bill with Senators Cain and Bricker. 
Senator Homer E. Capehart (R), Indi- 
ana, was absent. 


February 25: Senator Allen J. 
Ellender (D), Louisiana, introduced 
S.1070 on behalf of himself and the 
following Senators: Democrats— 
Messrs. Maybank, Wagner, Sparkman, 
Myers, Hill, Pepper, Long, Taylor, 
Douglas, Frear; Republicans—Messrs. 
Flanders, Tobey, Taft, Aiken, Morse, 
Lodge, Young, Baldwin, Ives, Thye, 
and Mrs. Smith. 

Senator Maybank, as chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, immediately requested consent 
to report favorably on the new bill, 
without amendment, on the strength 
of the Committee’s earlier action. 
With these formalities over, the bill 
was placed on the February 28 calen- 
dar as noted above. 

Later during the day the new hous 
ing bill came into a discussion on 
the Senate floor incidental to another 
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matter. At that time, Senator Taft 
commented that although he had 
joined in sponsorship of $.1070 and 
would vote for it if necessary in the 
form in which it left the Committee, 
he intended to offer two or three 
amendments during the floor debate. 
His amendments, he said, would be 
offered on the basis of (1) his belief 
that the number of units is too large; 
(2) his concern over the permitted 
cost of $2500 a unit, “which would 
make apartments in certain metro 
politan areas cost nearly $15,000"; and 
(3) his doubt about the rural housing 
provisions, 

February 28: A full stop. 
HEARINGS SUMMARIZED 

During the 13 days that the subcom- 
mittee heard testimony, some 75 wit 
nesses appeared. They represented gov- 
ernment, labor, veterans, investment 
and banking, builders and real estate 
interests, church and social welfare 
groups, and women’s organizations. 

Proposals for amending and perfect- 
ing the various bills under considera 
tion (S.138, $.709, §.712, $.724, and 
S.757) were characteristic of propon- 
ents’ testimony rather than any elabora- 
tion of the principles behind — or 
the need for — public housing, slum 
clearance, or middle-income assistance, 
which was the type of testimony pre- 
dominant in past hearings. 

Keynote for this “amending and per- 
tecting” type of testimony was sounded 
when Raymond M. Foley, Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator, 
opened the hearings. He said: “The 
basic principles of this bill have been 
consistently recommended by the Presi- 
dent; they are in accord with the recom- 
mendations of three special Congres- 
sional studies of housing undertaken 
within the past four years; they have 
been approved by this Committee four 
times; and they have been passed by 
the Senate twice.” 

Favorable Testimony 

On the last day of the hearings, 
the Right Reverend Monsignor John 
O'Grady, secretary of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, cli- 
maxed the testimony of the witnesses 
favoring the principles of public hous- 
ing and of middle-income aids. His 
statement was termed by the National 
Public Housing Conference as a 
“classic,” bringing “together the feel- 
ings, the convictions, the arguments and 
the emotions of the vast army of citi- 
zens throughout America seeking hous- 
ing assistance. 

Leadoff witnesses, following the fed- 
eral agency heads (Mr. Foley, PHA 
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Commissioner John Taylor Egan, and 
FHA Commissioner’ Franklin D. 
Richards) included NAHO’s Presi 
dent Lawrence M. Cox and NPHC’s 
President Edward Weinteld. The rec 
ord of Mr. Cox’s testimony was mailed 
to the entire NAHO membership early 
in February. Mr. Weinfeld’s testimony, 
which carried a series of recommended 
changes in S$.138, was supplemented 
by a statement on the middle-income 
bills from David L. Krooth, a member 
of NPHC’s Board of Directors. Mr. 
Weinteld’s plea for bipartisan sponsor 
ship of housing legislation was well 
received by the subcommittee and he 
was assured that such sponsorship was 
contemplated. He said: “We who have 
worked in this field so many years have 
always been proud of the bipartisan 
approach that has characterized con 
sideration of the nation’s No. 1 domes 
We say this with a con 
viction that the twin problems of hous 


tic problem. 


ing and slum clearance are matters so 
far above partisan politics that they 
should be dealt with in a statesman 
like manner and in the light of what 
is best for the country, not best for 
a particular party.” 

Other witnesses in support of S.138, 
all of whom suggested technical and 
substantive included 
Louis Justement of the American Insti 
tute of Architects; Frederick W. Roche, 
chairman of the Massachusetts State 
Housing Board; C. McKim Norton otf 
the Regional Plan Association of New 
York; Hugh R. Pomeroy of the West 
chester County Department of Plan 
ning, White Plains, New York; Ray 
mond C. Smith, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics; and Robert M. Morgan, 
vice-president of the Boston Five Cents 
Savings Bank. 

In addition, testimony favoring not 


amendments, 


only S. 138 but the “middle-income” 
bills came from labor and _ veterans. 
Richard L. Gray, president of the 


Building and Construction Trades de 
partment of the AF of L, and Wal- 
ter Reuther, speaking for the CIO as 
president of the UAW, plugged for 
S.138 and particularly urged enact 
ment of aids to middle-income groups. 
Veterans were represented by Walter 
E. Alessandroni and Elbert Burns, 
American Legion; Harold A. Keats 
and Frank D. Scriven, AMVETS; 
Joseph A. Clorety, Jr. and Gil Harri- 
son, American Veterans Committee; 
Bernard Weitzer, Jewish War Veter- 
ans; Jack Carter, VF W; and Charles 
Foster, DAV. 

Another type of testimony favored 
middle-income aids—but opposed S. 
138. Such witnesses sought amend 


ments and modifications of the pro 
S.712 and S.724 for loan 
moratoriums, cooperatives, 


visions in 
veterans 
and 100 per cent loans. Testifying 
along these lines were Harry Held ot 
the Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
City; Abner H. United 
States Savings and Loan League; Wil 
liam <A. Reckman, 
American Bankers Association; and 
Oscar R. Kreutz of the National Sav 


ings and Loan League. Mr. Ferguson 


Ferguson, 


representing the 


went on record in support of $.75 
the Cain-Bricker bill. 


Public Housing Opposition 
More or less all out opposition testi 
mony came from the National Associa 
tion of Home Builders, represented by 
Rodney M. Herbert S. 
Colton, and Thomas P. Coogan; the 
National 


Boards, represented by Calvin Snyder; 


Lockwood, 


Association of Real Estate 
the Realtors Washington Committee, 
represented by Robert P. Gerholz; the 
National Lumber Manufacturers, 
through George M. Fuller; the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, repre 
sented by George W. West; and trom 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company of 
Enid, Oklahoma, represented by John 
F. Everitt. 
witnesses expressed themselves willing 


Although most of these 


to accept further aids to private enter 
prise in the form of liberalized mort 
similar fi 
nancial tools, their stand against pub 
lic housing made up the bulk of their 
testimony. 


gage loan insurance and 


They had in general two 
major themes: (1) S.138 is inflation 
ary; (2) S.138 is socialistic. Gist of 
the first argument is quoted from the 
statement of NAHB’s Rodney M. 
Lockwood: 
Inflation 

“Of special interest to the Congress 

contradictory 


are the policies and 


practices of the various government 
agencies whose actions affect mortgage 
financing and the volume of home 
construction. The Federal Reserve 
Soard, through its control of bank 
ing facilities and by the public state 
ments of Board members, have dur 
ing recent months consistently dis 
couraged extension of mortgage credit 
construction credit. 


The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo 


and of interim 
ration, through its examiners, has like 
wise seriously discouraged banks in 
their mortgage 
The Treasury 


finance operations. 
Department, through 
its more general controls, has been 
endeavoring to restrain inflation and 


to bring costs down. 
“On the other hand we hear in 
the press and in the Congress cries 


for more and more housing. We hear 
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the private housing industry accused 
of failing to do the job even though 
we are currently producing more 
houses than have ever been produced 
in this nation or any other nation 
before. In order to supply what many 
so-called ‘experts’ on housing claim 
are the needs, it is now proposed to 
embark our government upon a huge 
direct spending program in the home 
construction field. The agencies that 
urge this are a part of the same gov 
ernment which on the other hand is 
endeavoring to discourage and reduce 
construction by private industry of 
homes for Americans on the 
grounds that it is inflationary. 

“It is indeed highly inconsistent for 
one branch of government to urge 
reduction in home construction in the 
hope of controlling inflation, and an- 
other branch of the same government 


more 


to request Congress to empower it to 
build as much as 250,000 units of hous 
ing at an estimated expenditure of 
two and a half billions of dollars in 
one year. With our record-breaking 
1948 home construction volume hav- 
ing reached the all time high of seven 
billions of dollars, it can be readily 
understood why we feel that the ex- 
penditure of an additional two and 
a half billions of government money 
would be highly inflationary. At the 
root of this governmental inconsistency 
is the fact that sound economic policy 


has come into conflict with social 
ideolovies. If the Congress approves 
this bill it will have to throw sound 


economic considerations out the win 
dow and adopt wholeheartedly a theo 
ry of spend and spend endlessly, irre 
spective of the consequences.” 


Rural and Co-op Housing 

H. L. Mitchell, president of the 
National Farm Labor Union of the 
AF of L; George Hamilton, National 
Association of Rural Housing; and 
Raymond C. Smith of the Department 
of Agriculture, testified in support of 
the rural housing provisions of S.138. 
Jerry Voorhis, Executive Secretary of 
the Cooperative League of the United 
States of America, testified on coopera- 
tive housing and the proposals for such 
honsine in §.724. 

Senator Cain testified on the last 
day of hearings in behalf of his and 


Senator Bricker’s Mutual Low-Rent 
Housing bill (S.757). 
Other public housing proponents 


who appeared before the subcommittee 
or filed statements with it, included 
the Reverend Thomas Keehn of the 
Congregational Christian Churches; 
Carl Chatters for the American Mu- 
nicipal Association; Edgar Brown, 
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National Negro Council; Leslie Per- 
ry, National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; Leonard 
A. Scheele, Surgeon General of the 
United States; Philip Schiff, for the 
American Association of Social Work- 
ers; Dr. G. C. White, the American 
Council on Education; Luke Wilson 
of the Progressive Party; the Nation 
al Council of Jewish Women; the 
General Federation of 
Clubs; and mayors of three cities: 
Baltimore, Newark, and Milwaukee. 
Mayor O'Dwyer of New York was 
also to have appeared but, instead, was 
represented by the chairman of the 
New York City Housing Authority, 
General Thomas F. Farrell. 


Women’s 


Future Action 
Senator Sparkman, as chairman of 
the subcommittee that conducted the 
above hearings, indicated on February 
2+ that he was prepared to immediate- 
ly take up a study of middle-income 


housing aids. His hope was that 
recommendations along these lines 


might be available in time for either 
the Senate or the House to consider 
them in connection with $.1070 and 
possibly make them a part of that 
bill. This possibility, of course, was 
dependent on the date the Senate 
might get to §$.1070 and the date 
the House might send over a rent con- 
trol bill. which, of course, would go 
to the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee and would undoubtedly 
have priority there. 

During a good part of February and 
running concurrently with the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee hearings 
on housing, were hearings of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. HHFA Administrator 
Foley and Housing Expediter Tighe 
Woods testified, reviewing the current 
housing scene in relation to the general 
economic situation. They gave their 
views on the economic aspects of pend- 
ing housing bills and the proposed 
extension of rent controls, stating they 
saw no conflicts between such pro- 
grams and the country’s overall eco- 
nomic well being. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN S.138, S.1070 
The February Journat (pages 38-39) 
carried a complete summary of the 
contents of S$.138. Below is a summary 
of the most important differences be- 
tween S.138 and S.1070. By reference 
to the February Journa and the ma- 
terial below, it should be possible to 
obtain a fairly complete picture of the 
contents of $.1070. 
Declaration of National 
Policy—National 


Housing 
security has been 








made an objective of national housing 


policy. Further, a somewhat broader 
purpose than cost reductions through 
building code adoption or improve 
ment and through other regulatory 
measures has been assigned to local 
public bodies in national 


housing goals. Responsibility for work 


achieving 


ing toward all the goals laid down 
is made specific for HHFA and all 
federal agencies having to do with 


housing. 


Title I—Slum Clearance and Com- 
munity Development and Redevelop- 
ment (Title name itself 1s broadened) 


A new provision requires the Ad 
ministrator, in extending financial as 
sistance, to encourage the operation of 
agencies established on a regional or 
metropolitan basis. 


The definition of “project” is en- 
larged in S.1070 to include open un 
platted urban or suburban land neces 
sary for sound community growth, to 
be developed for predominantly resi 
dential use. 
may be 


or short-term loans 
made for such 


Long 
projects, but 
capital grants may not be made nor 
will any local grants-in-aid be required. 
Moreover, in with such 
projects, the Administrator may make 
temporary loans to municipalities or 
other public bodies for public buildings 
or facilities necessary to serve or sup 


connection 


port the new uses of land. 


Tax exemption provisions on local 
public agency obligations are written 
into the new version of the Title. 

The escalator clause giving the Presi- 
dent power to increase use of funds 
under this Title is modified by pro 
viding for receipt of advice from the 
Council of Economic Advisers before 
a determination is made. 


The restriction that funds may not 
be disbursed for purchase of land be 
fore July 1, 1950 is removed. The pro 
vision in respect to demolition prior to 
July 1, 1951 is changed so that the prior 
consent of the local governing body is 
not required but demolition may be 
held up if the local governing body 
so determines. 


The new bill provides that the Ad 
ministrator, after execution of the con 
tract for loan and capital grant, can 
not impose further conditions that the 
local public agency must include in its 
contract of sale or lease. 


A provision is added that not more 
than 10 per cent of the funds provided 
in this Title in loans or grants may be 
expended in any one state. 
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The Administrator instead of the 
Secretary of Labor is made responsible 
for determining the prevailing wages 
or fees for labor in a project area. The 
prevailing wage provision will not ap- 
ply to work paid for by the state or 
municipality. 

Another amendment provides that in 
any case where a municipality. provides 
a public building or facility that is of 
direct benefit both to the redevelopment 
project and to an adjacent area, an 
allowance of an appropriate portion of 
the cost of the facility may be made in 
computing the amount of the local 
grants-in-aid for the project. 


Title II—Low-Rent Public Housing 
—The equivalent elimination —provi- 
sions of the United States Housing Act 
are deleted. 

The size of the program has been 
reduced from 1,050,000 units in seven 
years to 810,000 units in six years. 
PHA may authorize construction not 
in excess of 135,000 units after July 
1, 1949 instead of 150,000 units, as in 
$.138, and may authorize an addi- 
tional 135,000 units each year through 
1954. The President, after receiving 
advice from the Council of Economic 
Advisers, may increase such authoriza- 
tions by 115,000 units in any fiscal year 
(100,000 units in $.138) or may de- 
crease authorizations in any fiscal year 
by not more than 85,000 units—subject 
to a total limitation of 810,000 units. 

Annual contributions aggregating 
$85 million for the first year starting 
July 1, 1949 remain unchanged, but 
increases of $90 million in each of the 
following four years as provided in 
§.138 have been changed to $55 mil- 
lion for the following three years and 
to $58 million for the fourth year, cut 
ting the total authorizations for sub- 
sidies from $445 million to $308 mil- 
lion a year. Subject to this total, $.1070 
also provides that any of such author- 
izations may be increased by an addi- 
tional amount of $55 million in any 
fiscal year, instead of by $90 million 
as in $.138, by determination of the 
President after receiving advice from 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 

Sixty-year loans are possible under 
the terms of $.1070 with interest at the 
going federal rate plus one-half of one 
per cent, providing no federal contri- 
butions are to be made for the project. 

An added provision in §$.1070 to the 
annual contribution terms will reserve 
10 per cent of each authorization of 
annual contributions for projects in 
rural non-farm areas for three years 
after such authorizations become avail- 
able. 
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The payments in lieu of taxes figure 
is increased in S.1070 from 5 to 10 
per cent for projects initiated after 
March 1, 1949, and also for projects 
initiated prior to such date, provided 
contracts are amended to require full 
tax exemption. Also added is the pro- 
vision that for projects initiated before 
March 1, 1949, payments in lieu of 
taxes for each of the two fiscal years 
prior to June 30, 1949 may equal the 
greater of 5 per cent of shelter rent 
or the amount specified in the co- 
operation agreements in effect July 1, 
1947. 

Veterans preference has been changed 
in $.1070 to give preference to eligible 
low-income families that are to be dis 
placed by a low-rent or slum clear 
ance project, among which the families 
of disabled veterans shall have first 
preference, other veterans second, and 
non-veterans third. Non-displaced dis 
abled veterans shall have fourth prefer 
ence, non-displaced other veterans fifth, 
and non-displaced non-veterans sixth 
preference. 

The dollar cost limitations of $.138 
are retained in S.1070 but a new pro- 
vision specifies that, in lieu of the pro 
visions requiring public housing to 
meet the average construction cost of 
private housing, PHA shall specifically 
approve the amount of the main con 
struction contract, taking into account 
the level of construction costs in the 
locality. 

The new bill also provides that PHA 
can not make a contract with a local 
public housing agency for preliminary 
loans (all of which shall be repaid out 
of money that later becomes available 
for the development of the projects 
involved) for surveys and planning for 
a low-rent project initiated after March 
1, 1949, unless the governing body of 
the locality involved has approved the 
application for such preliminary loan 
and a satisfactory showing has been 
made of the need for low-rent housing. 

The execution of a cooperation agree 
ment is now required before the defini- 
tive contract for loan and annual con- 
tribution rather than before any pre 
liminary loan. 

In $.1070 the subsidy rate has been 
reduced by one-half of one per cent to 
allow for the restoration of the tax 
exempt status of local authority bonds. 


Title II—Housing Research—An 
added provision in §$.1070 authorizes 
the Administrator to make contracts 
with state or local agencies, educational 
and nonprofit institutions, etc., for tech- 
nical research and studies, to continue 
not more than four years from date of 


contract. It is required that all con- 
tracts shall specify that the results of 
such studies be made public. 


Title ['V—Farm Housing—The new 
bill adds assistance for farm buildings 
other than dwellings that are necessary 
to the type of operation in which the 
farmer is engaged or in which he de 
Sires to engage. 

An added provision authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to grant a 
moratorium upon the payment of in 
terest and principal on a loan for as 
long as the Secretary deems necessary 
if the borrower is unable to continue 
payments due to circumstances beyond 
his control. Under this new provision, 
the Secretary may also cancel interest 
due and payable on such loans in cases 
of extreme hardship and, in case of a 
foreclosure on a loan granted the mora 
torium, no deficiency judgment shall 
be taken against the mortgagor if he 
has faithfully tried to meet his obliga 
tions. 

The veterans preference in this Title 
has been changed to include honorably 
discharged veterans of any war in 
which the United States has engaged 
instead of World War II as provided 
in §.138. 

A technical change from $.138 would 
give financial assistance through the 
Farmers Home Administration. The 
use of local housing authorities would 
not be permitted under $.1070. Also, 
the Secretary of Agriculture alone, in 
stead of the Secretary in cooperation 
with HHFA, would be authorized to 
conduct research in farm housing. 


Title V—Miscellaneous Provisions 
A new provision in $.1070 provides for 
the appointment of a Deputy’ Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator with 
the basic rate of compensation to be 
the same as for the heads of the con 
stituent agencies of HHFA. 

The amendment to the Internal Rev 
enue Code making local housing au 
thority bonds subject to taxation as 
provided in S.138 has been removed. 

A provision for a census of housing 
in 1950 and decennially thereafter 1s 
added. 

A further addition provides that any 
state-aided or city-aided low-rent or 
veterans housing project shall be ap 
proved as a low-rent project and be 
entitled to loans and anna! contribu 
tions under terms of the Housir Act 
of 1937 as amended if the prvject is 
otherwise eligible and if the contract 
for state or city assistance was entered 
into on or after January 1, 1948 and 
prior to January 1, 1950. 
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SIX CITIES MAKE HOUSING SURVEYS 

Pittsburgh, Houston, Portland, 

Madison, Kalamazoo, Benton Harbor 
Housing surveys being made under 


the auspices of a variety of public and 
private groups have recently been com 
pleted in five cities and one is cur 
rently being planned in a sixth city. 
Two of the six surveys were the work 
of private nonprofit groups; two were 
sponsored by local housing authorities; 
one by a city planning commission; 
and the last one, not yet started, has 
the financial backing of the city. 


PITTSBURGH and ALLEGHENY 
COUNTY were short an_ estimated 
51,000 dwelling units as of January 
1949 on the basis of (1) the number 
of families living in the area, (2) 
the number of substandard units that 
should be removed and replaced, and 
(3) the absence of a 4 per cent vacancy 
reserve. The 51,000 figure was estab 
lished as the result of a two-year sur- 
vey just completed by Dr. Max Nurn- 
berg, economist and housing consultant 
of the Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development. 


The report analyzes housing needs 
in terms of financial ability of families 
to buy and rent and carries a series of 
recommendations both for meeting the 
immediate shortage and for a long: 
term housing program. It specifically 
asks for community action to acceler- 
ate the rate of homebuilding through 
a broadened and _ stabilized housing 
market and to lower building costs in 
order to bring decent living places 
within the 
families, classified as those earning 
from $3000 to $7500 a year. To effect 
such a program the report calls for 
setting up a 


means of middle-income 


Housing Development 
Board of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County. Serving on the Board would 
be representatives of labor, 
ment, 


government, and all other elements in 


manage 


materials, investing agencies, 


the community interested in housing. 


The report shows that of the esti 
mated 9000 families in Pittsburgh and 
5000 in the rest of the county who are 
willing to buy or rent now, approxi 
mately half want to buy, half want to 
rent. Pointing up the need for inex 
pensive housing, the report showed 
that the vast majority of the families 
wanting to buy are interested in prices 
of $10,000 or under; the majority of 
those wanting to rent specify a desired 
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rental of between $65 and $80 a month. 
Of the 14,400 dwelling units built in 
the county during the last three years, 
most were priced beyond the reach of 
70 per cent of the county’s 937,000 
families, the survey shows. Dr. Nurn 
berg estimated that it would take six 
more years to fill the middle-income 
group needs in Pittsburgh and three 
more in the county at the 1947-48 con 
struction rate 


For the long-range program, ex 
pected to take until 1960, six recom- 
mendations were made: (1) raise stand- 
ards of safety, health, and plumbing 
requirements by efficient laws 
enforcement; (2) liberalize 
the state’s Limited Dividend Housing 


Company Law to give partial tax ex 


more 
and law 


emption for 25 years; (3) encourage 
conversion of large houses into mul 
tiple units by a partial tax freeze; (4) 
reduce the cost of new street construc- 
tion; (5) secure congressional action 
to delay disposal of war housing proj 
ects; and (6) develop a new type ot 
“industrial housing” for the anticipated 
increase in labor forces in the district. 


The report emphasized the need for 
stimulation of rental housing, rehabili- 
tation, slum clearance and redevelop 
ment, and county-wide assistance to 
housing cooperatives. For subsidized 
public housing, Dr. Nurnberg, who 
describes it as a “most difficult and con 
troversial subject,” suggests construc 
tion of 800 units a year for the next 
12 years, 500 of them in Pittsburgh. 


The survey is part two of a study 
begun in 1945 (see September 1946 
JouRNAL, page 192). Part one was a 
featured a 


comparison of the housing supply of 


“housing inventory” and 


the Pittsburgh-Allegheny County area 
with that of eight other major metro 
politan districts. 


The Allegheny Conference on Com 
munity Development is a citizens non 
proht organization to coordinate plan 
ning and action on community prob 
lems. 


HOUSTON 


in the lowest 20 per cent of all family 


Families with incomes 


incomes in Houston and Harris Coun 
tv earn $2455 a year or less, a “Public 
Housing Market Survey” completed in 
January shows. The survey was made 
by the Housing Authority of the City 


of Houston with the cooperation of the 


Public Housing Administration office 
in Fort Worth. It was made in order 
to determine what constitutes the pres 
ent low-income group in Houston and 
the county and what rents the group 
can pay in public housing projects. 
Houston has seven such projects with 
a total of 2215 units. 

Families with incomes of $2455 or 
less can pay an average monthly proj 
ect rent of $41 including utilities, the 
survey showed. The average rental 
figure was based on the USHAct form 
ula that specifies that with 
two or less minor dependents shall 
not pay 


families 


rentals in excess of one-fifth 
of their income and families with three 
or more minor dependents, one-sixth. 

The report points out that few stand 
ard private units are available in the 
county at less than $60 a month, with 
another $10 monthly for utilities. By 
applying the 20 per cent gap principle 
between standard private and public 
housing rentals, a maximum allowable 
rent tor public units would be $56 a 
month, according to the survey. 

Principal employers of nonfarm 
workers were questioned to get a tabu 
lation of wages and salaries paid for a 
three month period ending June 30, 
1948. From these figures an estimated 
array of annual wages and salaries was 
compiled. The basic income for in- 
dividual workers was then raised by 
a ratio representing the average num 
ber of workers in a family, to get the 
average family income. 


PORTLAND'S city council in Feb 
ruary voted to appropriate up to 
$15,000 to pay half the expenses of 
a “low-cost housing survey” in the 
Portland area. An additional matching 
sum will be sought from Multnomah 
county and the state and through pub 
lic subscriptions from groups and in 
dividuals. 

Councilmen who initiated the survey 
that: 
should stress the need for housing and 


plan emphasized “Our report 
our ability to finance construction ot 
low-costs units.” Mayor Dorothy Lee 


favored the survey. 


MADISON—Only 28 large houses 
out of 1130 checked in Madison, Wis 
detinitely 


consin, are suitable for re 


modeling into multiple family 


the Madison 


units, 
Housing Authority re 
ported to the city council upon comple 
tion in January of its inventory of pos 
sible conversion houses. Meanwhile the 
\uthority is continuing a general sur 
vey of substandard houses and _ fire 
hazards. It hit a snag in carrying out 


this latter job, however, when protests 
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So 


came from city council members be 
cause housing interviewers were asking 
income and family composition ques 
wons. 

The Authority was granted $5000 
1948 to 
carry out the survey and conversion 


by the council in December 


inventory (see January JoURNAL, page 
11). 

Of the 28 houses deemed suitable for 
remodeling, five would require new 
zoning regulations. Another 209 houses 
were reported to be “not entirely out 
side the realm of possibility.” In most 
cases, the survey showed, the houses 
available for conversion could add only 
one more unit. Opposition to remodel- 
ing by landlords was principally be 
cause of high costs, the report indi 
cated. Rent controls were not found 
to be a decisive factor. 

City councilmen sanctioned the ques 
tions on family income in the substand- 
ard survey after Authority officials as 
sured them that persons questioned 
were not compelled to answer personal 
questions. Some council members re 
ported complaints from persons inter 
viewed and one property owner de- 
manded that 


eliminated 


personal questions be 


from the survey “because 
they encroach on citizens’ rights” and 
said that the cards presented by the 
“make occupants 
think they are being visited by the 
FBI.” Madison Housing Authority 
Chairman Horace A. Wilkie said in- 
come information is necessary or the 


interviewers home 


entire survey would be useless and that 
no compulsion is used to get the 


answers. 


GREATER KALAMAZOO, Michi- 
gan, with an estimated population of 
101,500, dwelling 
units now; will develop a need for 


needs 5000 new 
new housing—over and above the pres 
ent backlog—of almost 850 units a 
vear for the next 12 years; and must 
build at the rate of 1250 units a year 
until 1960 to remove the backlog, pro 
vide for new families, and establish a 
“normal supply.” These are the con 
clusions of a survey completed in Jan 


uary by the W. E. 


for Community 


Upjohn Institute 
Research in Kalama 
zoo. The figures were arrived at by 
estimating increases in the number of 
families, vacancy and_ replacement 
needs, and the number of housing units 
available. 


The present 5000-unit housing short 


age exists because of the increased 
population of Greater Kalamazoo and 
the relatively low 


survey shows. 


building rate, the 
At the current rate of 
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NEW YORK AUTHORITY 
UNVEILS “LINCOLN AND BOY”’ 





The bronze statue pictured above was 
unveiled by the New York City Housing 
Authority at a ceremony held on Lincoln's 
birthday. Entitled ‘Lincoln and Boy,” the 
statue is the work of sculptor Charles 
Keck. It has been placed at the center 
of the landscaped recreation area of the 
Authority's recently completed Abraham 
Lincoln Houses, 1286-unit permanent 
low-rent state-aided project. 

Speakers at the ceremony included 
State Housing Commissioner Herman T. 
Stichman, Borough President Hugo €E. 
Rogers, and Authority Commissioner 
Frank R. Crosswaith. Authority Chair- 
man Thomas F. Farrell presided over the 
unveiling, which was attended by some 
350 persons. 

Mr. Keck, who originally planned to 
do a statue of Lincoln alone, was inspired 
to add the figure of the boy by a child 
posing in his studio for another work. 
The statue took seven years to complete 
and is one and a half times life size. 


construction, five years will be required 
to catch up on the 5000 backlog. A 
goal of 1250 new units a year from 
1948 to 1960 is more than twice the 
annual building average of any other 
12-year period in Kalamazoo history. 

Further studies by the Institute will 
include an analysis of price range de 
mands and neec's and will make recom 
mendations tor 

The Institute 


eed up ol production. 
a nonpront organiza 
given by Dr. 


~ 


Upjohn, former mayor of Kala 


tion financed with funds 
W. E. 


maZoo. 


BENTON HARBOR 


ports of veterans housing conditions in 


Detailed re 


Benton Harbor, Michigan and a recom 
mendation that a local housing author 
ity be appointed for slum clearanc« 
are contained in a report of housing 


surveys made by the health and housing 


committee ot the Benton Harbor Plan 
ning Commussion, 
The report shows that an estimated 


300 new housing units are needed, 


with about 100 for sale and 200 for 
rent at approximately $40 a month. 
In addition to new construction and 
slum clearance to relieve poo! housing 
conditions, the report recommends: (1) 
substandard 


Spot demolition of some 


housing; (2) repair and modernization 
ot poor dwellings; and (3) adoption of 


modern housing regulations or en 


he ilth 


forcement of existing ones by 


and building authorities. 


DENVER 
City Sponsored Rent-Option 
Houses Nearing Completion 

So many applications have been re 
ceived tor Denver's 16 “rent-option” 
moderate-income veterans houses, start 
ed in late 1948 and now nearing com 
pletion, that a lottery is being used to 
them. The 


provect is city sponsored and financed 


decide who shall OCCUPY 


through a nonprofit corporation, Vet 
erans Rental Housing, Inc. 


ra ie 


(see August 
1948 JOURNAL, page 

[he veterans tamilies chosen for ox 
lottery will be 


cupancy through § the 


16 “survivers” trom some 450 original 


applicants—a_ group screened to 250 


for the lottery on the basis of need, 
length of residence in Denver, size ot 
family, income, and employment and 
credit record. 
Rentals for the one-story, two-bed 
room detached houses are $60 a month, 
with veterans getting a month-to-month 
contract for the first six months. When 
financial details of the project are com 
pletely worked out after the six-month 


trial period, a two-year contract will 


be issued. An option-to-buy plan, under 
which rent payments will be applied 
on the purchase price, probably will 
not be worked out by the corporation 
board and city officials until after, the 
two-year period, 

The nonproht 
propriated $29,000 by the city as work 


ret an FHA insured loan 


> 


corporation Was ap 


ing capital to 


tor the project. The money came trom 


the unused balance of a $145,000 city 
veterans housing fund, part of which 


was used to convert barracks at a 


eterans housing 


nearby army held to a 
Title 


owned sites was 


project. to tax delinquent city 
transterred to the 
eterans corporation and actual con 


. ; ' 
struction was handled by private build 


I 

If the first project of 16 units proves 
financially successful, the corporation 
anticipates building 28 mor houses 
under the same plan in the near fu 


ture. 
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DETROIT 
Remodeled Orphanage Will 
Give Shelter to 60 Families 

Remadeling of St. Vincent’s Orphan- 
age in Detroit to give 60 families tem- 
porary shelter was approved by the 
city council late last year. The council 
gave this project the go-ahead after 
having turned down numerous alter- 
native proposals for providing emer- 
gency housing made by James H. Ing- 
lis in the past year, following his ap- 
pointment as Director-Secretary of the 
Detroit Housing Commission in Jan- 
uary 1948. The proposals unacceptable 
to the council included conversion of 
abandoned street cars, school buildings, 
and factories—and erection of tempo- 
rary concrete and cinder block shelters. 

The council authorized transfer of 
$39,905 from the Veterans Housing 
account to the orphanage, 
which has been acquired on a ten year 
lease-purchase agreement with the Sis- 
ters of Divine Charity. The building 
has been leased for $12,000 a year and 
will become city property after ten 
years. The Housing Commission is in 
charge of remodeling the building and 
the Welfare Department will operate 
it after conversion is completed—prob- 
ably by the end of March. 

Each unit will include a living room 
and partitioned sleeping rooms and 
will be equipped with electric hot 
plates and ice boxes. There will be 
bathroom facilities and sinks ou each 
floor and laundry equipment in the 
basement. The fenced-in grounds will 
be used for a play yard. 

Sufficient space is- available in addi- 
tion to that being used for the 60 units 
to include either a possible emergency 
dormitory of 60 beds or more apart- 
ments. Three untenanted frame houses 
on the property represent additional 
possibilities for conversion to emer- 
gency shelter. 


remodel 


MINNEAPOLIS 
City-Built Project Provides 
100 New Family Units 


First families are moving into Min- 
neapolis’ new North Mississippi Court 
project, which will house 100 families 
in 25 buildings when it is completed, 
probably this spring. 

The $1 million project, approved 
by the city council in August 1948 
(see September 1948 JouRNaL, page 
245) was financed out of the balance 
of a $2 million city bond issue voted 
for emergency housing in August 1947. 
The bonds, pledged to the general 
credit of the city, are being amortized 
on a ten year basis. The city anticipates 
revenue from the units will retire the 
debt in ten years. In late 1947 the 
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city put up 167 prefabricated houses 
financed through the bond issue. The 
Department of Public Relief adminis- 
ters both projects. 

Each of the 25 buildings in the 
North Mississippi project, built on a 
city-owned tract, will have two two- 
bedroom apartments renting at $60 a 
month and two three-bedroom apart- 
ments renting at $70. Families with 
three or more children are given pref- 
erence for occupancy. Additional 
families will move in as the buildings 
are completed, “probably at the rate 
of one a week,” it is estimated. 

Meanwhile two state legislators have 
attacked the authority of the Minne- 
apolis city council in voting the $2 
million bond issue for housing, which 
they declare is neither emergency, low- 
cost, low-income, nor for veterans. 
They have introduced a bill in the 
legislature to put municipal emergency 
housing directly under the state hous- 
ing and redevelopment act. 


PHILADELPHIA 
McCall’s Magazine Experiments in 
Neighborhood Rehabilitation 

An experiment in neighborhood re- 
habilitation in Philadelphia, underwrit- 
ten with $16,000 by McCall’s magazine, 
has recently been completed and was 
publicized for the first time in the Feb- 
ruary issue of ‘the magazine and by 
other publications throughout the coun- 
try. The big question now is whether 
the plan can be duplicated without the 
McCall's subsidy—whether it will be 
another “Baltimore Plan.” The Febru- 
ary issue of McCail’s tells the story 
somewhat as follows: 

High board fences, cracked cement 
and dirty pools of water in the alley, 
over-turned garbage cans—all have dis- 
appeared from one block of an indus- 
trial-residential area of Philadelphia as 
the result of the experiment. 

Instead, each of the 15 families lining 
either side of the alley have paved 
terraces with partly roofed pergolas, 
wire fences, lawns and flowers, a 
broadened and repaired alley, garbage 
cans recessed out of sight. Children 
skate and play within their own yards; 
parents picnic, relax in “Yardville, 
U.S.A.”—the name the neighbors have 
given the experiment. 

Impetus for the experiment in com- 
munity betterment came from the 
McCall's interiors and architecture edi- 
tor and the Philadelphia Planning 
Commission, which wanted to improve 
city dwellings without waiting for 
long-term rebuilding programs. <A 
Commission architect drew up tenta- 
tive plans for the yards, then united 





with McCall's to sell the idea to resi- 
dents of the block. 

Planners met resistance from. home 
owners at first. At meetings in a cor- 
ner candy store and a nearby church 
to discuss the project, however, the 
neighbors—long separated by the board 
fences—discovered they could work 
together. An investment of $75 to 
$300 per family for materials plus the 
necessary work can translate the plan 
into reality. Owners say the value of 
their property has been boosted as 
much as 25 per cent. 


CHICAGO 
City Council Defeats Racial 
Bias Ban in Housing 31-13 

Chicago’s city council on March 2 de- 
feated by a 31 to. 13 vote a long-fought 
ordinance for anti-discrimination in 
publicly aided housing in the city. The 
vote came after almost six hours of 
acid debate by opponents and propon- 
ents of the measure. Highlight of the 
debate was the surprise statement by 
Mayor Martin H. Kennelly opposing 
the ordinance. Mayor Kennelly previ- 
ously had refused to make a commit- 
ment on his feelings on the measure. 

Two days before the council vote, the 
city council housing committee recom- 
mended passage of the measure by an 
overwhelming majority. The housing 
committee during hearings that extend- 
ed over two and one-half months, had 
heard pro and con testimony from civic, 
labor, religious, and property owner 
organizations. Charles Abrams of New 
York City appeared as an “expert wit- 
ness” at the final public hearing on 
February 28. 

The so-called “Carey ordinance,” 
sponsored by Alderman Archibald J. 
Carey and 12 other councilmen, was 
introduced in mid-September 1948 and 
hearings began early in December. 

Opponents of the measure contended 
that it would kill the city’s slum clear 
(see September 1948 
JourNAL, page 243) by discouraging 
insurance companies and other private 
investors in the field and that the 
groups that the ordinance sought to 
protect would be the first to suffer from 
failure of the housing and slum clear 
ance program. 

Supporters declared defeat of the 
ordinance would be tantamount to sac- 
rificing the moral principal of non-dis- 
crimination and that the attitude of 
potential housing investors throughout 
the country is conditioned by building 
costs and not by any risks involving 
selection of tenants. 

The defeated measure provided that 
preferred occupancy be given current 
residents of land involved. 


ance program 
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Twenty-seven, or nearly two-thirds 
of the 44 state legislatures in session 
as of March 1 are considering bills 
covering a wide variety of housing 
matters. Proposed legislation includes 
multi-million dollar programs, housing 
authority enabling acts, and rent con- 
trol, as well as a number of amending 
and perfecting bills affecting the oper- 
ation of existing housing programs. 
Bills for state subsidized housing for 
low- and middle-income families and 
for veterans account for the heaviest 
load of legislation being studied. 


SUBSIDIZED LOW-RENTAL HOUSING 

IN NEW YORK, both houses of the 
legislature have passed the Dewey- 
backed bill authorizing state low-rent 
housing loans of $300 million over and 
above the existing $435 million pro- 
gram (see January 1949 JourNnaL, page 
10). In addition, to provide subsidy 


for the stepped-up program, both 
houses have passed administration- 


favored measures to raise from $1,500,- 
000 to $2,500,000 the limit on the rate 
at which subsidies may be increased in 
any one year and to increase from $13 
million to $25 million the maximum 
aggregate subsidy payments payable in 
one year. All three measures are sub- 
ject to referendum at the 1949 general 
election. Other legislators introduced 
similar bills, including one to authorize 
a $500 million additional state housing 
debt. Still another bill is designed to 
establish nonprofit housing companies 
for slum clearance and low-income 
housing by permitting the state to lend 
up to 80 per cent of construction cost. 


IN MASSCHUSETTS, an amend- 
ment to the state’s General Laws would 
increase the amount of capital funds 
available for low-rent housing from the 
present $200 million to $300 million 
and from $5 million to $8 million, the 
annual subsidies required for the pro- 
gram. Cooperative associations to en- 
gage in housing activities would be 
authorized under another Massachu- 
setts bill. 


IN NEW JERSEY, Governor Dris- 
coll has proposed a $100 million addi- 
tion to the state’s present $41 million 
program. His proposal has been coun- 
tered by the Democratic minority with 
a $150 million bill. In either case, the 
program would have to be submitted 
to voters at a general election if adopted 
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by the lezislature. Two other bills call 
for $300 million programs. 


IN CALIFORNIA, a “Little W-E-T 
Stand-by Housing and Slum Clearance 
Act” would appropriate $100 million 
for low-income family housing and 
create a State Housing and Slum Clear 
ance Authority. A 
proposed constt 
troduced by Senat 


second idea is a 
nal amendment, in 
Gerald J. O'Gara, 
chairman of the Senate Interim Com 
mittee on Housing. The amendment 
would give the legislature power to 
provide low-income housing and _ to 
finance redevelopment of slum areas 
through use of capital grants or sub 
sidies and loans to local public bodies 
and and would extend 
them the privilege of tax exemption 
and use of the power of eminent do 
main. 


IN CONNECTICUT, a combined 
low- and middle-income housing bill 
introduced in the senate would increase 
state credit for housing from $45 mil 
lion to $145 million and provide for 
annual contributions not in excess of 
$1,625,000. The bill provides that not 
more than half of the units of any 
project may be used to house families 
with incomes so low as to necessitate 
annual contributions. (See “Middle 
Income Family Housing,” below). 


PENNSYLVANIA’S Governor Duff 
has proposed, in his recommended 
budget, a state subsidy of $15 million 
to promote low-rent housing in the 
next two years but no legislative action 
yet has been taken on his program. 
Governor Duff does not advocate that 
the state go into the building business 
but would ask private enterprise to do 
the job on a competitive basis under a 
subsidy program. 


IN OREGON, introduction of three 
bills to provide “a well-rounded hous- 
ing program” for the state followed 
closely passage of a joint resolution to 
have five legislators investigate the 
needs of the state in the housing field, 
with particular emphasis on Portland. 
The senate first asked for an investiga- 
tion of the Portland Housing Authority 
because “Portland has fewer low-cost 
permanent public housing units than 
any other large urban area in the far 
west...” Meanwhile, the house asked 
for the state-wide investigation of hous- 
ing needs on the basis of the general 


corporations 


“acute shortage.” The final resolution 


Wwas a compromise, 


MIDDLE-INCOME FAMILY HOUSING 

Connecticut and Rhode Island have 
taken the lead in middle-income hous 
ing legislation before current sessions 
of the state legislatures. 


CONNECTICUT'S 


gram, which would increase state credit 


proposed pro 


for the existing program of $45 million 
by $100 into the 
state's low-rent housing bill. Idea seems 


to be 


million, is written 


more or less “classless” 


half of the 


to get 


projects: units for low-in 
come tamilies under a subsidized pro 
gram; the balance, moderate-income 
families in housing built under state 
(See 


Housing,” 


loans. “Subsidized Low:Rental 


above. ) 


RHODE ISLAND'S bill would pro 
vide state credit up to $100 million for 
$10,000 10,000 


mortgages on new 


houses. 


IN MINNESOTA, companion bills 
have been introduced in the house and 
senate amending the state housing act 
to encourage insurance and investment 
trust make 


companies to investments 


in housing. 


IN CALIFORNIA, two bills up lor 
consideration would provide tax ex 
emptions to limited dividend housing 
corporations and another would amend 
the Housing Cooperation Law to ap 
ply to such corporations. 


VETERANS HOUSING 
WISCONSIN has hurdled all but 


one obstacle to the provision of state 
aided veterans housing. With the pass 
age in both senate and assembly of a 
resolution for a constitutional amend 
ment that would exempt veterans hous 
ing from a ban on spending state funds 
for “internal improvements,” a state 
wide vote on the issue is now scheduled 
for the April elections. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA, a proposed 
amendment to the state housing law 
would permit the housing board to 
make loans and grants for veterans and 
their families. 


CALIFORNIA would create a Divi 
sion of Construction Amortization 
within the Department of Veterans 
Affairs to approve construction loans 
not exceeding $300 million to limited 
dividend housing corporations. These 
corporations would construct projects 
for veterans at rents established by the 
Department. 
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IN NORTH DAKOTA, two bills 
under consideration would authorize 
housing authorities to undertake de- 
velopment of veterans housing and 
would give the governor power to ap- 
point a housing coordinator to cooper- 
ate with state and federal veterans 
housing agencies and to coordinate 
their programs. The governor 
would be given executive powers to 
suspend laws that would impede the 
housing program—such as_ building 
code requirements—and he could also 
allocate materials necessary to the con- 
struction of veterans units. 


also 


IN ALASKA, the Alaska Housing 
Authority could construct, operate, 
rent, and sell moderate cost or rental 
housing for veterans and others under 
a proposed bill. Also proposed is an 
appropriation of $250,000 for the 
“Alaska Housing Authority Revolving 
Fund.” 


OREGON and MASSACHUSETTS 
would establish commissions to study 
veterans housing problems and would 
give powers to housing authorities to 
initiate housing projects in some of 
the smaller cities not previously per- 
mitted to do so. 


CONNECTICUT legislators are 
considering a proposed extension of the 
“useful life” of 
housing. 


temporary veterans 


NEW JERSEY’S legislature is being 
asked to permit municipalities, for a 
nominal sum, to sell to paraplegic vet- 
erans, lands not needed for municipal 
purposes. 


IN KANSAS, a pending bill would 
permit establishment of housing au- 
thorities in cities of 165,000 population 
or more to operate emergency housing 
for veterans. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 

In addition to the 25 states and the 
District of Columbia that already have 
urban redevelopment statutes on the 
books, Ohio, Texas, Washington, Utah, 
Maine, and Oklahoma are considering 
similar enabling laws. 


IN OHIO, a bill has been introduced 
giving municipal bodies power to carry 
on urban redevelopment programs (see 
January JourNnaL, page 11). 


IN TEXAS, a proposed bill, not yet 
introduced as the JouRNAL went to 
press, would give counties, cities, and 
“other public bodies” authority to un- 
dertake redevelopment projects. 
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IN WASHINGTON, a bill for re- 
habilitation and redevelopment has 
been introduced in the house. 


IN UTAH, MAINE, and OKLA- 
HOMA, provisions for redevelopment 
are included in combination with low- 
rent housing enabling bills. 


IN LOUISIANA, the constitution 
was amended by referendum in No- 
vember of last year to give tax exemp- 
tion to private redevelopment corpo- 
rations in New Orleans (see July 1948 
JourNaAL, page 183). 


HOUSING AUTHORITY 
ENABLING ACTS 

Six of the seven states still lacking 
low-rent enabling laws are this year 
considering bills to authorize the crea 
tion of local housing authorities that 
can operate in the low-rent housing 
held: Maine; Utah, Wyoming, Iowa, 
South Dakota, and Oklahoma. 

Kansas, the other state lacking low 
rent enabling legislation, has a_ bill 
pending to create housing authorities 
for veterans housing. 


RELOCATION HOUSING 
ILLINOIS and CALIFORNIA legis 


lators are considering measures to pro 
vide for relocation of families displaced 
by public projects other than slum 
clearance programs. California’s meas 
ure would appropriate $25 million for 
housing for families displaced by a 
superhighway development. The pro 
posed law in Illinois would authorize 
an “Illinois Relocation Housing Com- 
mission.” 


STATE AGENCY OPERATIONS 
IN GEORGIA, an administration- 


backed bill passed the senate under 
which a Housing Board rather than 
the present Housing Director would 
head up the state’s housing operations. 


IN CONNECTICUT, under a bill 
before the senate, the State Housing 
Authority would be abolished and a 
Department of Housing, with a Hous 
ing Commissioner to be appointed by 
the governor, would be substituted, in 
order to “create a single commissioner 
to be in charge of state housing.” 


IN CALIFORNIA, two bills would 
revive the now inactive State Redevel 
opment Agency by making it a per 
manent agency and by appropriating 
$55,000 for the 1948-49 fiscal year and 
$129,560 for the 1949-50 fiscal year. 
Failure of last year’s legislature to 
provide funds for the agency caused 
it to become inactive. 





COLORADO would set up a Divi 
sion of Housing with a commissioner 
and provide for creation of municipal 
housing authorities (which are already 
authorized) under a bill introduced 
in the house. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY OPERATIONS 
IN NEW YORK, a bill requiring 


approval of all new public housing 
project plans by the commissioner of 
the State Division of Housing was 
killed by both the senate and assembly. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS, three bills 
provide that: (1) 
housing authority 


compensation of 
members not ex 
ceed one per cent of the gross income 
of a local housing authority, (2) em 
ployees of housing authorities be eli 
gible to membership in retirement sys 
tems of the state and city, and (3) 
previous permissive compensation of 
authorities be 


members of housing 


made mandatory. 


NEBRASKA 


compensation for 


also would provide 


housing authority 
members in an amendment now being 


considered. 


IN OREGON, a bill 


troduced in the house to increase the 


has been in 


number of local authority commission 


ers from five to seven in cities of 


100,000 population or more. 


NON-DISCRIMINATION 

IN NEW YORK and CONNECTIL 
CUT, bills are being studied to prohibit 
discrimination because of race, color, 
creed, or religion in state-aided housing 
projects. One of four bills before the 
New York legislature provides for ces 
sation of tax exemption on failure to 
comply with court order to remove 
discrimination. 


RENT CONTROL 

Provisions are being made in some 
states to continue rent controls should 
Congress fail to enact an extension ot 
the federal Connecticut, Min 
nesota, New Jersey, New York, Ore 
gon, and Pennsylvania all have bills 
before their legislatures to set up state 
controls for another year or longer in 
Mas 
sachusetts is considering a bill to per 
than 20 
per cent over rents prevailing on March 
31, 1949, the date federal controls are 
slated to end. Rhode Island legislators 
have passed a resolution urging Con- 


law. 


the absence of national controls. 


mit increases of not more 


gress not to let federal controls lapse 
and New York lawmakers have a 
similar resolution pending. 
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Prepared by 
EDWARD Jj. FRUCHTMAN 


General Counsel, The Chicago Housing Authority 


SEGREGATION IN NEW JERSEY 
PUBLIC HOUSING PROHIBITED 

Public housing agencies in New Jer- 
sey may not discriminate against Ne 
groes by segregating them in one proj 
ect of a veterans housing program that 
includes several projects. So held the 
Superior Court of New Jersey on Jan- 
uary 10, 1949 in sustaining an appli 
cation by nine Negro veterans to re- 
strain the city of East Orange from re 
fusing to consider them for admission, 
on grounds of race, to one project that 
had already been partially rented to 
white veterans and that the city ad- 
mittedly intended to fill up exclusively 
with white veterans. The city, admit- 
ting further its intention to tenant the 
second and third projects with white 
veterans and to reserve the fourth proj- 
ect for Negroes, urged that the pro 
posed segregation was not discrimina- 
tion since the apartments in all the 
projects would be of equal quality. 
The Court rejected this argument, 
pointing out that the New Jersey Vet 
erans Emergency Housing Act (C.323, 
P.L. 1946; R.S. 55:14 G-I, et seq.), 
under which the projects were being 
developed, specifically provided that 
“no person shall because of race, creed, 
color, national origin or ancestry be 
subject to any discrimination,” and that 
segregation itself constituted discrimi- 
nation. In view of this ruling, the 
Court found it unnecessary to decide 
that the city’s segregation policy was 
also a violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution. 

(Seawell et al v. MacWithey et al, 
January 10, 1949, Superior Court of 
New Jersey, Chancery Division, Essex 
County, Docket No. C-334-48—as yet 
unreported officially.) 

That the case may ultimately reach 
the state Supreme Court was indicated 
when the East Orange city council an- 
nounced in mid-February its plans to 
appeal the decision to the Appellate 
Division of the Superior Court, on the 
general feeling of the council that 
clarification of the situation demands a 
decision by the highest court. 
DETROIT DEFERRED SLUM CLEARANCE 
PROJECT HELD “PUBLIC PURPOSE” 

The Supreme Court of Michigan on 
October 4, 1948 upheld the right of 
the city of Detroit to condemn slum 
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lands that are not to be cleared of 
substandard dwellings or redeveloped 
until after the cessation of the housing 
shortage and, in the meantime, to ob 
tain income from the leasing of the 
substandard dwellings. The issues arose 
in a taxpayer's suit to enjoin the city 
from proceeding with a condemnation 
suit under Public Act No. 18 of 1933. 
The taxpayer also charged that Detroit, 
when it ultimately 
property to private developers, would 
do so at the market value of the land 
as of the time of sale: that this price 
might be less than the actual acquisi 
tion cost to the city; that another stat 
ute, Public Act No. 250 of 1941, for 
bade a sale resulting in loss to the 
city; and that Act No. 250 was exclu 
sive and controlling. The Court, after 
holding that slum lands could be con 
demned under Act No. 18 as well as 
Act No. 250, ruled that the fact that 
the slums could not be cleared im 
mediately and that the city might tem 
porarily rent the substandard dwellings 
on the land to tenants, could not justify 


disposed of the 


a holding that the city’s proposed ac 
quisition of the property was for a 
private rather than a public purpose, 
since the acquisition of slum land for 
clearance, even at a later date, estab 

lished the public purpose. 
(General Development Corporation 
v. City of Detroit, Michigan 
October 4, 1948). 


SCHOOLS MAY BE “INCIDENTAL OR 
APPURTENANT TO” PUBLIC HOUSING 

It’s still an open question whether 
the city of New York can charge off 
the cost of a public school, to be lo 
cated “near” a public housing project, 
against the special 2 per cent housing 
debt limit provided by the New York 
constitution and State Public Housing 
Law — or whether it must charge the 
school cost against the city’s general 
10 per cent debt limit. 

The question was raised in a tax 
payer's suit against New York City 
for an injunction and declaratory judg 
ment (Diehl v. O'Dwyer, et al, New 
York Supreme Court, November 23, 
1948). An opinion on the question 
rendered by Justice Samuel Hofstadter 
points out that the constitution and the 
statute permit financing from the spe- 


cial housing debt limit of the costs of 
“facilities incidental or appurtenant to” 
public housing projects. The city urged 
that, in the absence of fraud or similar 
illegality, its determination that a 
school is such an “incidental facility” 
was beyond judicial scrutiny and moved 
for summary judgment. The Court, 
denying both the taxpayer's prayer for 
injunction and the city’s motion for 
summary judgment, held that, depend 
ing on the facts of a given situation, a 
school might or might not be a facility 
“incidental or appurtenant to” a pub 
lic housing project. Accordingly, the 
case has been set for trial sometime this 
spring to resolve the factual issues. 


AUTHORITY'S FINDINGS UNDER 
McCARTHY ACT BINDING ON COURT 
The McCarthy Act (Public Law 
301, 80th Congress) was an amend 
ment to the United States Housing 
Act of 
authorities from evicung excess-income 


1937 that restrained housing 


families unless the authorities were of 
the “opinion” that eviction would not 
result in “undue hardship” or that 
“other housing facilities” were avail 
able to the families. The Court of 
Appeals of Franklin County, Ohio, 
ruled on February 2, 1949, that the 
“opinion” of an authority—expressed 
in a resolution of its commissioners 

that eviction of an excess-income 
family would not cause “undue hard 
ship,” was conclusive on the court and 
that the court could not look behind 
the commissioners’ finding to ascer 
tain the method or manner in which 
they reached their conclusion. 

The ruling was handed down in a 
suit by the Columbus Metropolitan 
Housing Authority to evict an excess 
income family. After introduction of 
the commissioners’ resolution that “un 
due hardship” would not result from 
the eviction, counsel for the tenant 
sought to cross-examine the authority 
witness as to the test applied by the 
commissioners in making their finding. 
Objection to the question was sustained 
by the trial judge and his ruling was 
affirmed by the Appellate Court. Co 
lumbus Metropolitan Housing Author 
ity v. Stires, Court of Appeals, Frank 
lin County, Ohio, February 2, 1949 
(not yet reported officially). 


RHODE ISLAND HOUSING LOAN 
LAW HELD CONSTITUTIONAL 

In an advisory opinion to the Gov 
ernor of Rhode Island dated January 
24, 1949, the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of that state held that the State’s 
Housing Loan Law of 1946, as amend 


(Continued column three, page 80) 
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Why “The Neighborhood” = How? 


Four more commentators add to the discus- 
sion of the ‘“‘neighborhood concept,” which 
has been under continuous fire in the Journal 
since the appearance of two articles on the 
subject in the July and August 1948 issues 
of the Journal of Housing, pages 177 and 215. 


MALVINA LINDSAY— 
Newspaper Columnist* 

It seems only yesterday that nearly 
everybody was trying to escape from 
the home town and the old lady next 
door and attain impersonality and 
freedom in the big city. But now a 
movement is spreading in this coun- 
try to recapture some of the values of 
the oldtime nosey and meddlesome, 
but also friendly and helpful, neigh- 
borhood. . . 

This interest in re-creating some 
semblance of the old stable neigh- 
borhood has come as psychiatrists and 
sociologists are warning that man is 
near the breaking point from the strain 
of his industrial, impersonal, transient 
city life. 

Dr. T. Ferguson Rodger, of the 
University of Glasgow, recently de- 
clared man could not adapt to much 
more industrial civilization unless 
radical changes were made in com- 
munity life. He attributed the alarm- 
ing increase of mental illness in in- 
dustrial areas to the city dweller’s 
failure to “find satisfaction and secur- 
ity by participating in group activi- 
ties whose nature and purpose he 
fully understands.” He suggested that 
communities be developed that would 
offer more cooperative group life and 
more local civic responsibilities. Dr. 
Eduard Lindeman, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has cited the moving habit 
as one reason for the weakening of 
American family life. It means in- 
security to children, he says, also ir- 
regular education and confusion in 
their moral training. 

The planned suburban village with 
its local services—schools, churches, 
shopping centers, recreation projects 
—has been one step in the back-to- 
the-small-town movement. But gen- 
erally it has been developed almost 
wholly from the technical approach. 
Many housing researchers hold that 
the planning should begin with the 
needs of the individual or the family 
and work outward... . 

The small town within the city, in 
order to be stable and long lasting, 
would have to meet the changing 
needs of the family from the cradle 


*Excerpts from October 21, 1948 column 
as it appeared in the Washington Post. 
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to the grave. It would need to have 
living accommodations and communi- 
ty services for single persons, both 
young and old, for small and large 
families, for those with young and 
with older children, and for couples, 
both young and old. Only in a com- 
munity so balanced could its residents 
avoid moving outside of it as their 
housing needs changed. Only thus 
could families take root and establish 
their needed community responsibil- 
ities and personal relationships on a 
long-term basis. 


Yet some housing research author- 
ities fear that the over-localized com- 
munity may become too self-absorbed. 
Its residents may miss some of the 
culture and civic advantages of wid- 
er city life. They may lose interest 
in their wider civic responsibilities 
and in city government. They may 
develop a narrow provincialism in 
their interests. In reply to this, ex- 
ponents of the small town within the 
city maintain it is a training ground 
leading to wider cooperative activities 
in city, state, and national life. 


The big problem is how to combine 
the social and technical approach in 
developing the urban village. Build- 
ers and developers. are interested 
chiefly in the physical problems. They 
often regard social planning with sus- 
picion. Yet from an economic stand- 
point they are affected by the present 
instability in neighborhood and fami- 
lv life. Increasingly they are thinking 
of houses in terms of neighbor- 
hoods. 


JUDITH TANNENBAUM— 
Graduate Student, Harvard University* 
Much of Reginald Isaacs’ criti- 
cism of the neighborhood concept is 
directed against the classical formula- 
tion of that concept by Clarence 
Perry. The assumption seems to be 
inherent in this criticism that plan- 
ners have accepted Perry’s formula- 
tion lock, stock, and barrel. For the 
*Miss Tannenbaum’s views are stated in 
more detail in the November 1948 issue of 
Land Economics in an article titled “The 
Neighborhood — a Psycho - Sociological 
Analysis.” Miss Tannenbaum is taking grad- 
uate work in the Department of Social Re- 
lations at Harvard. 


majority of planners, such an attitude 
is unquestionably not the case. The 
issue to be discussed is not the pre- 
cise size, or road pattern, or school 
facilities, or shopping center of the 
neighborhood—but rather the concept 
of an identifiable social unit as the 
basis of urban organization. This 
principle represents the core of the 
neighborhood concept and it is on 
this broader basis that criticism and 
evaluation should be considered. So 
shat to argue that the detailed stand- 
ards of the classical neighborhood 
concept are not realizable is no real 
argument. 


Two major arguments are presented 
by Isaacs. First is the mass of evidence 
to prove that modern urban life in 
its complexity and lack of “neighbor- 
liness” is anything but conducive to 
the organization of neighborhood 
units. Such an argument assumes the 
permanence and rigidity of social 
patterns; it accepts the status quo 
for what it is and refuses to see possi 
bilities beyond it. Granting that much 
of the situation described by Isaacs 
exists, what reason is there to believe 
that it is immutable, that it itself is 
not the product of distinct social 
forces that might conceivably be con- 
trolled? The function of the planner 
is, presumably, not to accept the status 
quo but to plan for its improvement; 
the growth of the modern urban com- 
munity is necessarily conceived by the 
planner as something over which he 
can exert some control. This assump- 
tion goes for social as well as physical 
phenomena. For there is a highly dy- 
namic inter-relationship between the 
two. 


The second argument presented by 
Isaacs consists of a mass of evidence 
on the abuse of the neighborhood con- 
cept for class and racial discrimina- 
tion. Here again, few planners would 
argue the point but rather commend 
Mr. Isaacs on his excellent documen- 
tation. But the fact that an ideal has 
been perverted is a poor argument 
for its rejection. If the concept rests 
on firm theoretical and __ practical 
ground, its frequent abuse should 
only make us more wary and more 
insistent on its ideal realization. 


What is more, Isaacs provides no 
real alternative to the neighborhood 
scheme of organization. Small modi- 
fications in the size of school pro- 
posed or the location of the shopping 
center are no real alternatives to the 
concept of an identifiable social unit. 
Unless houses are simply to be scat- 
tered about helter-skelter, the organi- 
zation of homes into some sort of a 
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recognizable unit would seem to be 
a sine qua non of physical planning. 
As already pointed out, lack of rigid 
adherence to the Perry standards, 
does not vitiate the neighborhood 
concept. 


What are the positive merits of the 
neighborhood concept? 


Modern urban communities are 
characterized by social disorganiza- 
tion, lack of group identification on 
the part of individuals, and a general 
insecurity. Borrowing a term from 
the French sociologist Emile Durk- 
heim, the situation may be termed 
urban anomie. Anomie is character- 
ized by weak group integration, iso- 
iation of individuals, and _ general 
social disorganization leading to neu- 
rotic behavior on the part of indi- 
viduals. Anyone familiar with mega- 
lopolitan life will recognize these 
characteristic phenomena. Smaller 
cities as well, in emulating their 
giant prototypes, have not only 
adopted many of the overt symbols of 
big-city life but have demonstrated 


many of the symptoms of urban 
anomie as well. 
One effective cure for anomie 


would be the provision of foci of 
identification for individuals. Func- 
tioning in a group, individuals are 
invariably more secure and less prone 
to atomization. Groups provide se- 
curity, personal strength, and con- 
sequent improved social adjustment. 

It is my contention that the neigh- 
borhood unit could provide such a 
focus of identification. All individu- 
als would be in a position of identi- 
fying actively with a group. For 
children in particular, this identif- 
cation is important. Real security 
during the early years of childhood 
may well mean positive adjustment 
in later years. For adults as well, 
such identification means increased 
security. In a society that is as 
atomized as our own, the neighbor- 
hood can perform a highly impor- 
tant function in this respect. 


Not that other secondary associa- 
tions do not provide for identifica- 
tion. Religious, occupational, labor, 
and recreational groups should be 
encouraged maximally. It is a fact, 
however, that in our society these 
groups do not provide adequate iden- 
tification and security. Despite the 
prevalence of “joining,” the over- 
whelming majority of people are not 
identified with any group in so mean- 
ingful a way as to contribute to their 
personal security. The neighborhood 
unit would give all individuals a 
“common denominator” of security, 
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which could well be supplemented 
by identification with other groups. 


RICHARD DEWEY— 
University of Illinois 

The following quotation is taken 
from the report of a survey conducted 
by Mr. Dewey in 1945 as to why there 
had been an expansion of population 
into the unincorporated areas sur 
rounding Milwaukee. A full statement 
of the study appeared in the Septem- 
ber 1948 issue of The American Jour- 
nal of Sociology under the title “Peri- 
pheral Expansion in Milwaukee 
County.” 

“The implications of this study for 
the planners whose task it is to plan 
for the rural-urban fringe are, it would 
seem, clear. The dweller in this area 
is seeking a cleaner, less congested 
community in which he can live an 
urban way of life.* Only in a very 
limited sense is it a manifestation of 
return to a rural life; if rural social 
characteristics arise, they will be inci- 
dental phenomena. On the basis of 
the expressed desires of the rural- 
urban-fringe dwellers in Milwaukee 
County, objectively verified, it was 
possible to construct an ideal type of 
rural-fringe community. If the peo 
ple’s desires are to be met, the plan- 
ners should bend their efforts to en- 
courage, by every means known to 
them, the building of subdivisions of 
no smaller than 300 homes. Persons 
living in neighborhoods smaller than 
this will of necessity be deprived of 
some of the desired services and _ util- 
ities. The federally owned dem nstra 
tion project of Greendale, Wisconsin, 
is the community that most closely 
approximates the ideal. 


“Greendale has a population of 
about 2000, provides a service center 
that includes grocery store, drug store, 
small service shops, a tavern, and a 
theater. Public facilities include a fire 
department and excellent school facili 
ties through the eighth-grade level. 
Churches are planned and, at present, 
church services are held in the schoo! 
huilding. Thus Greendale is not a 
community in the meaning of the 
term as used by the sociologist, be- 
cause most residents must find employ- 
ment elsewhere and also such services 
as high school, department store, and 
professional services are not provided. 
Nevertheless, the enthusiasm of the 


*By urbanism is meant a way of life char- 
acterized by (1) marked division and special 
ization of labor, (2) heterogeneity of social 
values, (3) relative anonymity regarding in 
dividual behavior, (4) formal laws, and (5) 
symbols of class and status independent of 
intimate acquaintance 





residents for Greendale justifies the 
selecting of it as the closest approach 
to the ideal rural-urban-fringe com 
munity. 


“The movement into the rural 
urban tringe is not a desire to escupe 
anything that is inherent in urbanism 
as a way of life. Rather it is a desire 
to retain this way of life and yet to 
avoid some of the incidental disad 
vantages that are, it is hoped, only 
temporary characteristics of most built 
up urban areas. If this study is rejire 
sentative of general trends and at 
titudes, realistic and imaginative re 
planning of the blighted and near 
blighted areas of the cities should be 
expected to check the peripheral ex 
pansion to some significant degree. 
Too much of present-day urban plan 
ning is focused upon transportation 
lines that are designed to facilitate 
escape from the city into peripheral 
districts. This approach, it would ap 
pear, is motivated by a desire to cir 
cumvent, rather than to solve, the 
leading problems of contemporary 
city ‘life. The near-cessation of city 
growth that can be expected in the 
not too distant future will give the 
planners an opportunity to catch their 
breath and to plan not for an expand 
ing city area but for a rationally 
oriented, stable one.” 


DENNIS CHAPMAN— 
British Town Planner® 

My opinion is that town planning 
has a “bad history” in that much of 
the present planning activity derives 
from a kind of social guilt that was 
brought out in the early stages of 
the war and that offered, in return 
for loyalty, promises of a new social 
life. To meet these promises, vast 
plans were made to cover the whole 
range of our social life, including the 
replanning ot many of our great cities 
and towns and the establishment of 
new towns. 


Much of this planning activity was 
associated with the master-plan con 
cept, which ignores social develop 
ment and attempts to forecast the ma 
terial framework of our social life at 
some more or less remote period, 
taking little account of our almost 
complete failure to forecast effective 
ly any of the major social changes 
that have taken place this century. 

In all this discussion, empais has 
been on the neighborhood unit, a con 


*Excerpts from a paper presented to the 
Town and Country Planning Summer School 
at Cambridge, England—reprinte! in The 
Municipal Journal and Local Government Ad- 
ministration, September 10, 1948. 
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cept having administrative conven- 
ience rather than a basis in the knowl- 
edge of human relations. . . 

The wider issues in planning for a 
satisfactory social life involve three 
problems at least: that of _conven- 
1ence, that of the full social life, and 
that of loyalty and participation, al- 
though these latter might be regarded 
as being comprised in a full social life. 

The issue of convenience is now 
fairly well known and understood and 
almost all official recommendations 
take account of the importance of 
time, the need for having shops and 
administrative offices near to homes, 
and the vast problem of the journey 
to work—one of the few fundamental 
problems that has been adequately 
studied—I refer, of course, to the 
work of Dr. Kate Liepman of Bristol 
University. 

It is on the question of a satisfac- 
tory social life that most work needs 
to be done. We have begun to ap- 
preciate more and more the im- 
portance of the informal social rela- 
tions that grow up between people to 
their mental and ultimately their 
physical health. Such studies as that 
of Russell Fraser on Neurosis in In- 
dustry have emphasized the im- 
portance of friendship. We have dis- 
covered, however, that friendship has 
its origin in work, in residence re- 
lationship rather than from social in- 
stitutions. 


This information is not, in itself, 
particularly helpful to the planner as, 
in most cases, the units concerned are 
either too small or too intangible to 
enter into his calculations. There is 
some evidence, however, about the 
larger groups that are important in 
social life. . . 

The basic and most important social 
intercourse is that between immediate 
neighbours, two or three families on 
both sides of the dwelling. This con- 
sists in mutual visiting, mutual ex- 
cursions to shops and places of in- 
terest and entertainment, but, possi- 
bly more important, mutual aid in 
every aspect of domestic life, in sick- 
ness and in the care of children. In 
general this kind of social life is 
not greatly affected by housing lay- 
out except that the isolation of in- 
dividual dwellings should be avoided. 
(This is not so important for the mid- 
dle class family whose social relations 
are more highly organized and whose 
dependence on others is somewhat 
less.) 


At the next level of social integra- 
tion families get together spontane- 
ously, in disaster or for celebration, 
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in groups of 40 to 100 houses, de- 
pending on layout, and thence the 
possibility of face to face contacts. 
Social activity of this kind is difficult 
in long wide streets—easy in squares, 
rounds, and culs-de-sac (but trees 
should be planted to break up the 
noise). Space for activity—bonfires, 
open air dances, tea parties, and po- 
litical meetings, etc., is desirable. It 
has been observed that groups of this 
size . . . throw up natural leaders .. . 
These considerations should control 
the size of the “precinct.” 

The next size of group, or “ward,” 
is that of 400 to 500 families who 
can support the institution of a local 
shopping centre of 10 to 15 shops— 
grocer, butcher, fish and chips, baker, 
greengrocer, electrician - radio - cycles, 
chemist, hairdresser, newsagent-con- 
fectioner, draper and _haberdasher, 
post office. . . . A group of this size 
would allow all these to be within 10 
minutes of the home. 

The first institution to be consid- 
ered is the pre-natal clinic, which may 
be combined with the infant welfare 
clinic. This should be located in 
the local shopping and administra- 
tive centre within 12 minutes of the 
home, so that journeys to the clinics 
may also be used for shopping and 
other purposes. Research has shown 
that distance affects the extent to 
which clinics are used, even in such 
cases as the two visits required for 
the immunisation of the child against 
diphtheria. . . . 

Day nursery and nursery school 
accommodation should be provided 
for each group of 400 to 500 houses. 
If possible the clinic and child wel- 
fare centre should be associated with 
these institutions in order to make 
possible the greatest number of in- 
formal meetings of mothers living in 
the same area. The neighbourly rela- 
tions thus created by common inter- 
est in the child may be an important 
integrating influence and the discus- 
sions between mothers at clinics and 
nurseries are useful ways of dissemi- 
nating information about child health. 

There is a strong case for infants 
schools on the same basis. As in most 
cases children of five to six have to 
be accompanied, the local infant 
school for 400-500 houses would keep 
the journey within ten to twelve 
minutes and also facilitate parental 
social life—the break should come at 
seven when children can travel alone, 
farther and more quickly. The usual 
arrangement is of schools of 240 and 
360, five- to seven-year olds, which 
are much too large for the social life 


-of the child. The placing of nurseries 


and infants schools should take ac- 
count of the working mother who 
will take and collect her child on the 
way to work. 

The group of 400 to 500 houses 
should support a public house, a so- 
cial club, and a branch library. This 
might have children’s study accom- 
modation and rooms and a hall for 
meetings. It might also be a local 
arts centre for exhibitions, concerts, 
dramatics, dances, displays, etc., and 
also a British Restaurant. . 

Places of worship will have to 
serve larger areas—possibly the whole 
town. It is doubtful if there is a 
case for the normal type of communi- 
ty centre in areas of this size. It is 
suggested that the other kinds of 
social and educational interests be 
organized from the town centre to 
act as an integrating force for the 
town as a whole. In planning the lo- 
cation of shops and administrative 
buildings these should be on the town 
centre side on a natural route rather 
than in the centre of the group. 

This is the basis for the ward. 
COURT DECISIONS— 
(Continued from page 77) 
ed (Public Laws, Chapter 1750, April 
23, 1946; Chapter 2069, April 30, 1948) 
constitutionally authorized the City of 
Providence to sell bonds in an amount 
not to exceed $2,850,000 and to con- 
struct housing with the proceeds there- 
of. The Supreme Court’s advisory 
opinion was requested by the Gov- 
ernor when the city’s bond counsel re- 
fused to approve the sale of the bonds 
until a favorable court opinion was ob- 
tained. 

The Housing Loan Law, after stat- 
ing that a public emergency existed be- 
cause of the “acute housing shortage” 
in Providence and that the providing 
of housing in such a situation consti- 
tuted “a public use and purpose,” 
authorized the city to issue bonds to 
finance the city’s housing authority in 
erecting housing projects. There was 
no indication that the projects were to 
be limited to low-rent developments for 
low-income families. The Court’s rul- 
ing that the statute was a proper exer- 
cise of the state’s police power—i.e., 
the power to protect the health, safety, 
and morals of the people—is another 
indication of the increasing willingness 
of the courts to sustain legislation that 
adds to the stockpile of housing in a 
period of acute storage, even. though 
the housing may not be of a low-rent 
nature. 

Opinion of the Justices, Supreme 
Court, Rhode Island, January 24, 1949. 
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R. REDDING STEVENSON 
Chosen for Journal presentation by the 
Southwest Regional Council of NAHO 


During 1948, members of NAHO’s 
Southwest Regional Council named R. 
Redding Stevenson as the outstanding 
housing official in that area and pro- 
vided the Journat with the following 
material for publication. 

Early this month, Mr. Stevenson was 
elected by the national Board of Gov- 
ernors to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of J. Gilbert Scheib (see 
page 91). Thus Mr. Stevenson’s “pres- 
entation” at this time not only testifies 
to his regional but to his national 
NAHO service. 

R. Redding Stevenson enjoys some 
rare housing affiliations. He is chair- 
man of two local housing authorities, 
chairman of the Housing Committee 
of the Arkansas State Department of 
the American Legion, and a member 
(in not-too-good standing) of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, which 
has so effectively taken pot-shots at pub- 
lic housing for the past several years. 


“Let’s Cooperate” 

As might be suspected, Mr. Steven- 
son’s diverse interests have kept him 
in hot water a lot of the time. Fortu- 
nately for housing, the organization 
that has almost thrown him out for 
treason is the real estate group. Mr. 
Stevenson’s answer to his real estate 
critics—both local and national—has 
been: “Let’s face facts; private build- 
ers can not clear slums profitably. Let’s 
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join the public housing movement and 
apply business methods that have 
proven sound in private operations; 
let’s cooperate with public officials in 
achieving the benefits of housing legis- 
lation.” 

Redding Stevenson was instrumental 
in the organization of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Little Rock 
and the Housing Authority of the 
County of Pulaski, Arkansas in 1940 
and 1941 and has served continuously 
as chairman of both authorities since 
their organization. Between them, the 
two authorities operate four projects, 
totaling 745 units. As a NAHO mem 
ber of long standing Mr. Stevenson has 
for many years served continuously as 
a regional officer for the Association’s 
Southwest Council. He sparked re 
vitalization of the regional organization 
with the first planned regional mem 
bership campaign during his tenure as 
Regional President in 1946. 


Public Housing Career 
Mr. Stevenson almost single handed 
ly promoted municipal and state public 
housing legislation in the state of 
Arkansas, which legislation is unique 
for the broad powers given local hous 
ing authorities. For example, local 
housing authorities are by law required 
to recommend board appointees to the 
mayor of the municipality. Again, 
local communities are legally allowed 
to purchase, operate, and sell war hous- 
ing, utilities, etc., to promote industrial 

growth and the general welfare. 


Realty Career 

As a Little Rock realtor since 1925, 
Mr. Stevenson has pioneered some un- 
usual ventures. The scene of one of 
his most interesting projects is Jack- 
sonville, Arkansas—13 miles northeast 
of Little Rock. Stevenson spearheaded 
a local move to convert a closed and 


" abandoned ordnance plant to peacetime 


industrial use by assisting private in- 
dustries to acquire inexpensive facil- 
ities. He found a purchaser for the 
branch railroad and utilities. The mas- 
ter stroke came when he worked out a 
plan with the City of Jacksonville, 
which was accepted by the Public 
Housing Administration and the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, for the 
complete renovation, repair, and relo- 
cation of a 500 dwelling unit war hous- 
ing project that had been built to house 
ordnance workers who had long since 
left the area. Today, right out in the 
country, a Title 610 FHA project is 
blossoming around a group of small 
industries and 500 families are pur- 
chasing cottages under the FHA plan 
for about $3300 per dwelling unit. The 


new subdivision will never be recog- 
nized as an old PHA war housing 
project. 

Plans and specifications for the ven 
ture were worked out jointly by FHA 
and PHA and competitive bidders were 
highly restricted against plans for pro 
motional profit from the venture. The 
successful bidder entered into the spirit 
of the thing and Mr. Stevenson is now 
enjoying the satisfaction of seeing truly 
low-cost housing produced for low 
salaried industrial workers in the North 
Little Rock and Jacksonville area. 

While working on this job, Mr. 
Stevenson was simultaneously develop 
ing one of Little Rock’s largest new 
FHA subdivisions for moderate income 
families. 


Nonprofit Venture 

Stevenson is now off on another idea 
for creating more low-cost housing in 
his community. He is working hard 
on a plan for the Little Rock Authority 
to construct, with FHA financing, a 
large rental development for Negro 
workers in the city. He hopes to have 
the “owner’s share” of the cost of the 
project supplied by contributions of 
land, site improvements, and the like. 
The Authority operation would be on 
a nonprofit basis, achieving the lowest 
possible economic rents. 

Stevenson is President of an Arkansas 
syndicate that purchased, through com 
petitive bidding, a 258 unit permanent 
masonry housing project at Jones Mill, 
Arkansas, adjacent to the Reynolds 
Metal Corporation’s aluminum plant 
and on the shores of beautiful Lake 
Catherine in the Hot Springs area. 
Rents are kept low for the industrial 
workers. 

Mr. Stevenson’s chief hobby is hous 
ing but running a close second is his 
600 acre farm, where he grows live- 
stock for profit and quail for fall shoot- 
ing pleasure. 

Redding Stevenson's investment of 
his own time and money in housing 
activities and the promotion of public 
housing have been most unusual for 
an unpaid local authority chairman. He 
is one local authority member who en- 
joys to the fullest measure his participa 
tion in public housing and NAHO 
activities. The Southwest Regional 
Council of NAHO is proud of its “Mr. 
Housing of Arkansas.” 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Statler Hotel 
May 17-18 

Annual Meeting 


NATIONAL PUBLIC HOUSING 
CONFERENCE 
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FAMILY SERVICE AGENCY SURVEY 
CITES EFFECTS OF BAD HOUSING 

“More direct public aid for low cost 
housing” was called for recently by 
nearly 90 per cent of the 135 family 
service agencies participating in a na- 
tional survey of local housing condi- 
tions sponsored by the Family Service 
Association of America. 

Citing the disrupting effect of in- 
adequate housing on normal family 
life as the most far-reaching result of 
the housing shortage, Association Di- 
rector Frank J. Hertel stated in re- 
leasing the survey findings: “The hous- 
ing shortage is crippling and injuring 
the health and stability of American 
families more than any of the major 
physical diseases. This should be argu- 
ment enough that efforts to solve this 
national danger must give way to a 
more concerted attack by communities, 
states, and the national government in 
1949.” 

Overall survey findings indicate that 
need for homes is greater than a year 
ago in 31 per cent of the communities 
covered, about the same in 52 per cent, 
and improved in only 17 per cent. 

Increased family tensions leading to 
complete family break-down, separa- 
tion, divorce, and the scattering of 
children are cited by the survey as the 
net effect of bad housing. The survey 
lists conditions that cause or aggravate 
most such tensions in the following 
order of frequency: (1) inadequate liv- 
ing space; (2) doubling-up of ordinari- 
ly separate households; (3) substandard 
quality of housing; (4) inability to 
procure permanent housing because of 
high building .costs. 

Claiming that housing built within 
the last year has done little more than 
keep abreast of the normal population 
growth, the survey release points out 
Denver, Colorado, as an example of 
how cities have been racing against the 
housing shortage. In the past three 
years Denver's population has grown 
by 9500 families and the number of 
dwelling units has increased by the 
same amount, with over 1000 of those 
units being temporary. Net result: 
Denver has less permanent housing 
for its families than it had at the end 
of the war. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, is cited in 
the survey to show how bad housing 
conditions are destroying normal family 
life. One in five of the children in the 
city’s agency caseload last September 
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was placed away from home because 
there was no housing available. One 
in five of the families being helped 
by the agency was living in make-shift 
quarters waiting for more adequate 
housing. Housing was a definite part 
of the problem for one out of three 
families bringing their troubles to the 
agency. 

Family service agencies from 31 
states, Canada, and Hawaii participated 
in the survey. Additional recommenda- 
tions for increasing the housing supply 
made by many of those agencies in- 
cluded strengthening of rent controls, 
more mass-produced housing, increased 
public financing of homebuilding, and 
accelerated revision of building codes 
and zoning laws. 


MIT BEGINS WORK ON TWO NEW 
HOUSING RESEARCH PROJECTS 

Two new housing research projects 
were announced recently by the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. One 
has a specific goal; the other general: 
(1) testing of an experimental solar- 
heated house, (2) a general $50,000 
study of what can be done to stream- 
line the housing industry. 

The $50,000 grant comes from the 
Merrill Foundation for the Advance- 
reent of Financial Knowledge. An- 
nouncement of the study was made 
early this year by Winthrop H. Smith, 
Foundation president and managing 
partner of the New York financial 
firm of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
and Beane. Areas of the housing field 
to come under scrutiny include build- 
ing codes and zoning restrictions, unit 
operations, building trades union prac- 
tices, the relation of component man- 
ufacturers to the building industry, 
site developments, and the attitude of 
home owners toward standardization. 

Dr. W. Rupert Maclaurin and a 
staff of experts in the department of 
economics and social sciences will be 
in charge of the study, in which a 
number of leading concerns in the 
building industry are expected to co- 
operate. 

MIT’s latest developments in solar 
heating will be tested in the second 
project. According to Professor Hoyt 
C. Hottel, a four-room modern style 
residence with built-in solar heating 
equipment will be occupied by a stu- 
dent family while staff members of 
the Institute’s department of chemical 
engineering study the unit’s heating 
efficiency. Sun-warmed water stored 
and distributed in a roof collector is 
an important feature of the scientifical- 
ly designed house, built with a fund 
grant from Godfrey L. Cabot of Bos- 
ton. 


NAACP CHARGES FHA BIAS 
IN LETTER TO PRESIDENT 

A letter from the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People to President Truman early in 
February: charged that the Federal 
Housing Administration “has contin- 
ued to lend its full support to the per- 
petuation of ghettoes” and asked speedy 
action by the President to end such 
federal support of racial restrictions. 
Signed by Walter White, Executive 
Secretary of the Association, the letter 
was accompanied by a 2l-page memo- 
randum prepared by NAACP’s Special 
Counsel, Thurgood Marshall. 

Asserting that FHA has lost sight of 
the aim of the National Housing Act 
to improve the housing conditions of 
the nation, the memorandum states 
that the agency has “confounded the 
housing problems of racial minorities” 
by taking the “easy step from govern- 
mental disclaimer of any responsibility 
for the promotion of unrestricted hous- 
ing to governmental participation in 
the perpetuation of restricted housing.” 
The memorandum cites specific ex- 
amples of (a) agency ‘refusal to in- 
sure on the basis of the proposed in- 
terracial character of a project, and 
(b) agency assurance of protection to 
a project restricted against Negroes. 

Documentary evidence to support 
the following arguments is carried in 
the memorandum: 

1—That FHA support of residential 
segregation is contrary and odious to 
the public policy of the United States 
as evidenced by last May’s United States 
Supreme Court decisions prohibiting 
judicial enforcement of racial covenants 
and by the Report of the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights. 

2—That the FHA policy of condi- 
tioning mortgage insurance for un- 
restricted housing upon approval by 
the local real estate market is in viola- 
tion of the Fifth Amendment to the 
national Constitution. 

3—That it is unlawful for the FHA 
to approve projects for insurance where 
it is on notice that such projects will 
contain racial restrictive covenants. 

4—That full integration of minority 
groups into American life is an essen- 
tial part of the national! housing pro- 
gram. 

Following are the steps recom- 
mended to the President by NAACP 
for securing “fair and equitable par- 
ticipation of Negroes in the benefits 
of FHA”: 

1—Revision of the FHA Underwrit- 
ing Manual to exclude all considera- 
(Continued column three, page 83) 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 
ASKS FOR MASS-PRODUCED HOUSING 

That mass production is a necessity 
for the satisfactory solution of Euro- 
pean housing problems was the gen- 
eral conclusion reached at a meeting 
of the Housing Subcommittee of the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe, held on February 4 in 
Geneva. In its call for action on the 
part of European governments, the Sub- 
committee declared: “It is impossible 
to cope with the vast building pro- 
grams essential to Europe as a whole 
only by relying on traditional methods 
of building.” 

For the achievement of such mass 
production, Subcommittee members 
recommended: 

1—Creation of favorable conditions 
in each country for the development 
of a section of the building industry 
that will specialize in mass production 
methods. 

2—On-site construction and produc- 
tion of building materials. 

3—Establishment of technical stand- 
ards to promote rationalization and 
simplification in the building industry. 

4—Assurance of a sufficient volume 
of work with maximum standardiza- 
tion of planning so that building con- 
cerns can be formed large enough to 
attain economic production on an in- 
dustrial basis. 

These recommendations were based 
on reports brought to the full Sub- 
committee by two “working party” 
groups that met prior to the general 
meeting. Studies by a working party 
on housing programs and _ resources 
were aimed at methods of achieving 
maximum use of European natural re- 
sources. Another working party in- 
vestigated technical building problems 
in connection with the most effective 
use of scarce building materials. 

Robert Fitzmaurice of the United 
Kingdom is Chairman of the Housing 
Subcommittee, composed of architects 
and town planners from Belgium, Den- 


mark, France, Eire, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, the 


United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Yugoslavia. 


UN PUBLISHES HOUSING AND 
TOWN PLANNING MAGAZINE 


The first official international publica- 
tion in the housing and planning fields 
came out in January under the spon- 
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sorship of the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs. The new 
magazine, called Housing and Town 
Planning, is published at Lake Success. 

The 13 articles in the January issue 
give detailed analyses of Asiatic and 
European housing problems and out 
line housing and planning activities of 
specific countries (India, Poland, 
Sweden, and Canada). Also covered 
are mass production of housing, the 
use of new building materials, and the 
work of international organizations in 
the housing and planning fields. A 
16-page bibilography lists books and 
pamphlets and. some 200 magazines 
published in 36 countries. 

Publication of the new magazine was 
directed by the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its July 
1948 sessions The directive was in 
furtherance of a December 1946 resolu 
tion of the General Assembly recog 
nizing “the magnitude and gravity of 
housing problems in various parts of 
the world, and the advisability of pro 
viding for an exchange of views and 
constant liaison between the technical 
experts of the various nations.” At the 
current session of the Council, which 
opened on February 7 at Lake Success, 
it is anticipated that a work program 
in the housing and planning fields will 
be given consideration. 


REPORTS OF 19TH HOUSING, 
PLANNING CONGRESS RELEASED 
A record of what representatives of 
30 countries of the world think about 
11 major problems of housing and 
town planning is now available from 
the International Federation for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning. A summary 
report of the 19th International Con- 
gress on Housing and Town Planning 
has recently been issued, carrying de- 
tailed summaries of the four general 
sessions and the seven study group ses- 
sions of the Congress. (For United 
States delegate Ferd Kramer’s view 
of the Congress, see September 1948 
JournaL, page 247.) Titles of papers 
heard by the general sessions are: 
Financial Aid to Housing 
National and Regional Planning of Town 
and Countryside 
Housing Progress and the Methods Em 
ployed to Promote It 
Financial Relation of Planning to Owner 
ship Rights 
The discussion groups covered: (1) 
training the planner and the planning 
team; (2) methods of development con- 





trol; (3) the house or building in re- 
lation to site, surrounding, and orienta 
tion; (4) growth and development of 
housing management; (5) analysis of 
the survey; (6) neighborhood planning 
and its architectural expression; (7) 
standards and equipment for the home. 

Complete Congress Reports contain 
ing full papers presented to the gen- 
eral sessions are also available. Both 
publications can be had by sending two 
shillings for the Summary Report and 
one pound for the complete Congress 
Reports, to the International Federation 
at 13 Suffolk Street, London S. W. 1. 


NEWS NOTES— 
(Continued from page 82) 
tions predicated upon racial, religious, 
or national distinctions. 

2—Retusal of mortgage insurance on 
property when the applicant for insur 
ance has inserted a restrictive covenant 
in the loan conditions. 

3—-Refusal of insurance for projects 
where it appears on the application that 
occupancy will be limited. 

4—Withdrawal of insurance if re- 
strictive covenants are being invoked 
in deeds of sale or lease after approval 
of a project. 

5—Instruction of FHA field officers 
and representatives of such policy. 


ENGLISH WOMEN’S MANAGEMENT 
GROUP VOTES TO ADMIT MEN 

Men are to be permitted to join the 
ranks of professional English housing 
managers, according to the Eleventh 
Annual Report ot The Society of Hous- 
ing Managers, Inc.—‘“the only agency 
in the field of housing which provides 
a supervised practical training scheme 
giving the student a sound and thor 
ough grounding in management.” For 
the 20 years that the Society and its 
several predecessors have been in ex 
istence, its membership has been re- 
stricted to women. 

The new policy of the Society and 
the subsequent name change were 
adopted at a special general meeting 
called in April of last year to consider 
the question. A resolution on the sub- 
ject had been acted on at the Society's 
eleventh annual general meeting in 
November 1947 but had failed at that 
time to receive the three-quarters ma- 
jority vote required for passage 
the special meeting. 


hence, 


The admission of men to the group 
apparently came because “the num- 
ber of skilled managers and staff avail- 
able is insufficient to meet the demand,” 
caused by “the steady increase in house- 
building during the past year.” 
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Citizen Housing Associations View the Current Scene 


If you picked up a mimeographed 
sheet listing the following: 

Urban redevelopment in Boston 

Study of the growth of slums 

State responsibilities for housing 

“Informed person” survey technique 

Mobilizing federal public 

housing legislation in the 8Ist Congress 

Social costs of blight 

Educational materials for schools, 
you would not be looking at notes 
for a meeting of NAHO—or the 
American Society of Planning Officials 
—or the National Public Housing Con- 
ference. It would be the agenda for 
one of the rather informal semi-annual 
conferences of a rather informal or- 
zanization, the National Council of 
Housing Associations, the most re- 
cent of which conferences was held in 
Philadelphia in November 1948. 


Who Belongs 

The Council is comprised of repre- 
sentatives of citizens housing and plan- 
ning associations and councils from 
various cities, past executives of such 
organizations, citizen board members, 
and other persons interested in the 
“grass roots,” local-problem approach 
to housing and planning. The Coun- 
cil’s organizational structure is simple 
—a chairman and a secretary-treas- 
urer; its financing—the contributions 
of members, usually in single figure 
amounts; its function—the exchange 
and discussion of information on local 
housing and planning problems as 
seen from the viewpoint of socially 
concerned Mr. John Citizen. Its mem- 
bers come from such cities as Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, Rochester, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Balti- 
more, Washington, and Detroit. Its 
spokesmen have been listened to with 
respect by congressional committees 
and the executives of federal agencies. 

As is common with citizen organiza- 
tions, the budgets of the organizations 
represented on the Council are limited 
and there is little money for traveling. 
Nevertheless, the Council’s members 
manage to get together once or twice 
a year to discuss both the problems 
that communities have in common 
and those peculiar to a particular com- 
munity. For those JourNat readers in- 
terested in the “local citizen aproach” 
to housing and planning matters, it 
might be of interest to note some of 
the current problems that these citizen 
housing associations are worrying 
about and that were discussed at their 
most recent meeting. 


support for 


Urban Redevelopment 
Most of the associations are located 
in states that have urban redevelop- 
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ment laws either in operation or on 
the books. And association people are 
beginning to worry about the possibil- 
ity that redevelopment of the kind 
that is here and there beginning to 
shape up may not be—or may not be- 
come—“all that it’s cracked up to be,” 
that in many instances the community 
benefits may prove of doubtful value. 


At the Council’s November 1948 
meeting, the fear was voiced that too 
often redevelopment, when it does 
function, will put emphasis on imme- 
diate financial returns in order to give 
the impression that every redevelop- 
ment area will, of itself, pay out—or 
even yield a profit. There is a dancer 
that such an approach, like zoning that 
gives undue frontage to commercial 
use, will retard actual progress by as- 
signing more territory than is required 
to high-income uses, such as stores or 
large apartment houses, meanwhile 
neglecting low-income uses, such as 
low-rent housing—which involve defi- 
cit and consequent subsidy. 

Cited as instances were: New York’s 
Stuyvesant Town, where high rental, 
13-story apartments have taken the 
place of low-rental four- and five-story 
tenements (whose occupants have been 
forced into slums elsewhere): Balti- 
more, where current plans indicate 
commercial buildings and large apart- 
ment houses in place of old dwellings; 
and Washington (D.C.), where one 
of the two remaining larger, sparsely 
occupied areas available for low-rent 
housing may be redeveloped for high- 
er income occupancy, thus preventing 
relief for crowded “in-town” slums. 

Associations are not against redevel- 
opment per se but they feel that one 
of the most valuable services they can 
render a community is to retain a 
critical attitude so that social progress 
is not forgotten in the first rush of 
enthusiasm to prove that housing can 
be good business. 


Low-Rent Subsidized Housing 

The associations, as the social con- 
science of the housing interests in their 
respective communities, are also con- 
cerned with the establishment of low- 
rent housing policy as well as pro- 
grams. Being perpetual optimists at 
heart, association people take more or 
less for granted that the 81st Congress 


will yield a public housing program. 
They are concerned, however, that in- 
sufficient attention has been given to 
establishing a national policy on pub- 
lic housing as well as actual programs. 

In other words, the 
would like to see written into the law 
something that would carry the fol- 
lowing idea: 

The total 


associations 


housing program, with pub- 


ic] financed and _privatel 


financed 
housing taken together, should be suf- 


deficit of recent 


ears and to provide for replacement of 


heient to make up th 
obsolescence. Of the total program, 
private housing should do as much as 
it can do well. Public housing should 
supplement private housing to meet need 

that 1s, public housing should pro- 
vide for those families whose income is 
such that they can not afford available 
proper, private housing. The legislation 
should contain no per annum limita 
tions on the quantit f building but 
should permit such housing to be built 
according to ability to build and ac 
cording to need. 


The associations are also concerned 
that state and local responsibilities are 
not evaded through over-emphasis on 
federal programs. Most associations are 
convinced that federal programs can 
not, nor should, solve the total housing 
problem. To that end they are all co- 
operating on local and state programs 
in their respective communities. 


Other Local Concerns 

Two other problems, local in char- 
acter, that most associations see as 
their concerns are the improvement 
and enforcement of local housing and 
sanitary regulations and, secondly, the 
education of the public, particularly 
in schools and in organized groups. 

In the first instance, the associations 
function as combination “watchdogs” 
and stimulators of public agencies, 
working both cooperatively and criti- 
cally so that local public agencies 
perform their services to the best ad- 
vantage of the community. In the sec- 
ond instance, citizen associations or 
councils, by their very make-up, have 
a double duty: (a) to inform the public 
continuously as to local housing prob- 
lems and their possible solutions and 
(b) to interpret objectively to the pub- 
lic the work of official agencies. 

Because of the recent emphasis in 
newspapers, magazines, and elsewhere 
on housing news, there is a mistaken 
assumption that everybody now knows 
all about the subject. Nothing is further 
from the truth. There are interest 
groups and interest groups . 
and generally each knows only what 
(Continued column three, page 92) 
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“Infectious Health” Is Basis Of British Experiments 


A review of two studies that combine health and housing principles 


The book called The Peckham Ex- 
periment describes a world famous 
health center at Peckham, London. A 
second book, 4 Home of Their Own, 
outlines the philosophy of a practicing 
physician of Coventry, Dr. K. E. Bar- 
low, as to how the Peckham type of 
health center can be utilized to good 
advantage in rebuilding that city. You 
might expect two matter-of-fact presen- 
tations—one outlining how a particular 
type of health center is organized and 
operated; the other setting forth plan- 
ning and housing principles—which is 
far from the case. The Peckham book 
has a sub-title, “A Study of the Living 
Structure of Society,” which gives a 
clue to the fact that the book is any- 
thing but a prosaic dissertation. Dr. 
Barlow’s published writings, according 
to competent authorities, rank him as 
one of the most profound sociological 
thinkers of our time. The material we 
are dealing with in a review of these 
books is far from superficial. There 
is so much that is new and thought 
provoking in both documents that they 
challenge brief coverage. 


“The Peckham Experiment’ * 

Two doctors, Dr. Scott Williamson 
and Dr. Innes Pearse, started the Peck- 
ham Experiment 20 years ago. “The 
first laboratory in the world for the 
study of human health,” they called it. 
Themselves capable researchers, widely 
experienced in diagnosis, they had come 
to the not illogical conclusion that the 
development of health can not be satis- 
factorily promoted by research into the 
nature of sickness. They were con- 
vinced, too, that not even the so-called 
preventive approach is enough. “Health 
is an active thing,” they argued, “as in- 
fectious as disease and as capable of 
growing and spreading.” 

To conduct an experiment along 
these lines, they chose Peckham, a com- 
munity of about 2000 families of di- 
versified economic status. They wanted 
people in the main free from gross 
poverty or continuous unemployment 
but still representing a wide range of 
income. After a couple of years’ study 
in this “pioneer health center,” which 
local families were invited to use as 
a club and as a place to receive their 


*The Peckham Experiment; a study of the 
living structure of society, by Innes H. Pearse, 
M.D. and Lucy H. Crocker, B.Sc. 1943. 333 
pp. 5 shillings. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
40 Museum Street, W.C. 1, London, England. 
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“periodic health overhaul,” the doctors 
decided that it was far too small. They 
proceeded to raise money to build a 
sizeable center in which they could 
make possible what they considered to 
be a social experiment of far-reaching 
implications. 


Building Design 

Much stress was attached to the way 
in which the building was designed. 
The idea was that the doctors, called 
“biologists” in this case, must be able 
to observe members of the group in a 
social setting. The members in turn 
must be able to watch each ether par- 
ticipating in various activities, this be- 
cause of the belief that participation 
is stimulated when people see all sorts 
of folks performing, some of whom 
may be less skillful or agile than they 
are themselves. Each family was to 
pay a fee believed to be sufficient to 
maintain the center. There were two 
absolute requirements. A// members of 
the family must join. All must agree 
to use the facilities of the center, which 
facilities consist of a great variety of 
recreation possibilities. It was believed 
desirable that the family enjoy their so- 
cial life and recreation together, be- 
cause it promotes wholesome family 
life and works against boredom. It 
was believed advantageous for younger 
children to see older ones at play, for 
the reason that this observation leads 
to a desire to develop more advanced 
skills. 

Surprisingly, the families who joined 
the center appear to have accepted the 
idea of the health overhaul much more 
readily than Americans would. Per- 
haps it is because the approach was 
positive and the families were given 
advice that was constructive and help- 
ful. Members of the family were 
brought in for a conference when the 
overhaul had been completed and were 
told what had been found. “No treat- 
ment is given and no advice unless 
asked for—the family is left in posses- 
sion of the facts and free to use them 
as they see fit—they come to their 
own conclusions and make their own 
decisions.” When desired, every as- 
sistance was given to the families in 
arranging for any medical attention 


they might need. Special emphasis was 
placed upon efforts to make these ar 
rangements suit the circumstances of 
the family. The doctors were convinced 
that people stay away from clinics when 
they feel they have to go at a time 
that may interfere with their work or 
other things that they have to do. 

Whole chapters of the book, devoted 
to the subjects of infancy, school days, 
growing up, courtship, and mating, set 
forth the philosophy of the doctors on 
these important periods of life. 


Health Is Cultivated 

The thing that is completely new 
about this “Peckham” approach is that 
“it is designed for the cultivation of 
health”’—not the treatment of disease 
or the prevention of disease. The spon 
sors believe that “the study éf health 
involves the study of the springs of 
human behavior.” They regard them 
selves as experimenters in establishing 
a new art—the art of cultivation of the 
health of man and of his society. 

Early examinations showed that near 
ly 90 per cent of those examined had 
something the matter with them and 
that 59 per cent had some disorder of 
which they were not aware. The 
authors believe that under ordinary 
conditions this 59 per cent inevitably 
drifts into disease but that in the en 
vironment of the pioneer health center, 
they tend to move toward health. Sig 
nificantly but perhaps not surprisingly, 
in this “move toward health” the lead 
comes mainly from the young. There 
are times in the human life span, say 
Doctors Williamson and Pearse, when 
the individual may leave behind him 
the habits of the past. Those times are 
puberty, mating, and the period pre 
ceding the birth of a child. 

One of the main objectives of the 
Peckham center was the development 
of social life. “The release from social 
loneliness and with it the increase in 
physical, mental, and emotional energy” 
at the center, is described as “tremen 
dous.” 

The story is incomplete. The Peck 
ham Experiment was halted by the 
war. Information is not available to the 
reviewer as to whether the pioneer 
health center is again in operation or 
whether the idea has spread. It was 
an ambitious experiment. The sponsors 
were convinced that it should be and 
could be made self-supporting. It may 
be doubted. However that may be, the 
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undertaking was based upon sound 
thinking. The approach was scientific. 
One has the conviction that the Peck- 
ham Experiment will go on. 


“A Home of Their Own” * 

Like the two physicians who initiated 
the Peckham Experiment, Dr. Barlow, 
author of 4 Home of Their Own, 
penetrating study of social conditions, 
is an ardent supporter of the pioneer 
health center idea. He proposes to make 
use of it in the rebuilding of Coventry. 
He feels that family life is on trial 
and is, in fact, facing disintegration. 
“Part of the challenge of the present 
housing problem,” says he, “is that by 
the time we have solved it along the 
lines now proposed we shall probably 
no longer have enough families to live 
in our brave new houses.” By cultivat- 
ing the home and developing family 
health clubs along the line of the Peck- 
ham Experiment, he believes we are 
likely to heighten the inclination of 
our families to have children. “The 
emancipation of women, the equality 
of the sexes, education in the schools 
and the whole battery of social agen- 
cies which has developed in recent 
times all tend to diminish the impor- 
tance of home and family. People are 
not so good at marriage as they used 
to be. Proper development of the family 
is frequently frustrated by disease and 
by the sterility and poverty of the social 
world in which we live.” 

What young folks want when they 
marry, in Dr. Barlow’s view, is a 
home of their own and the opportunity 
to contribute to it something of their 
own. Asa result of the defects in pres- 
ent society, we see many a young 
mother lacking in vitality, suffering 
from fatigue and anxiety during 
pregnancy, giving birth to a child 
whom she is unable to nurse and who, 
in turn, senses his mother’s fears and 
himself develops symptoms of nervous- 
ness. This adversely affects the health 
and serenity of the father. Today, says 
Dr. Barlow, we have disfunction in the 
place of function. “The wretched thing 
does not work. The whole social unit 
is sick.” The state of social starvation 
from which he feels society is suffering 
can be overcome in large measure by 
the development of family health clubs 
of the “pioneer health center type.” 
Opportunities for social living can be 
enriched and the faculties of the child 
awakened and nurtured. 


*4A Home of Their Own, by K. E. Barlow, 
1946. 96 pp. 4 shillings 6 pence (payable by 
international money order available at any 
post office). Faber and Faber Limited, 24 
Russell Square, London, England. 
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Nutrition, security, and the environ- 
ment are all related to health. Society 
must do more to make these factors 
favorable. It is at this point that we 
encounter the integration of the plan- 
ning of new communities with the pio- 
neer health center idea. Dr. Barlow 
describes the efforts of a group of 
Coventry citizens to work out a plan 
whereby in the rebuilding of the city 
a whole new community of 2000 homes 
would be developed, including a farm 
to “meet the need of health food for 
growth” and a family health club. He 
wants tenancy limited to families who 
will become active members of the 
health club and, since a local housing 
authority could not make such a lim- 
itation, he wants the government to 
cooperate in a program for having such 
a community built by a nonprofit hous- 
ing society. 


Social Stratification 

The author inveighs against what he 
terms the tendency toward the strati 
fication of social groups, each class hav- 
ing its own suburb of residence, thus 
preventing the mixture of skills and 
varying social manners. From this pat- 
tern he feels “boredom results and then 
we begin to take to manufactured en- 
tertainment and to measuring success 
in terms of money and material posses- 
sions.” 


The family must be encouraged to 
develop a sense of responsibility and 
this development can be successfully 
achieved by the family if it can partici- 
pate in the creation of its own environ- 
ment. With that thesis stated, the 
good doctor takes planners and hous- 
ing specialists to task. They come in 
for the blame for segregated residential 
areas, with the resulting tendency to- 
ward “complete financial ban on mixed 
communities and a dreary repetition of 
. . The working classes 
of this country so far from being ad- 


housing types. . 


mitted to the community of their fel- 
lows are walled off in areas of limited 
experience where no adequate com- 
munity life is ever to be looked for... . 
Planners and housing specialists,” he 
stoutly maintains, “consult each other 
frequently, but rarely do they make an 
attempt to consult with the people 
planned for or take into consideration 
their ideas or desires. Let us have more 
research and experiment in social liv- 
ing,” he pleads, “lest we drown up to 
our necks in a welter of refrigerators, 
whilst we do nothing to help the living 
of men to seek by its own efforts, its 
own fulfillment.” 


Life Magazine Holds 
Housing Roundtable 


“Can the housing industry produce 
more houses and better houses, cheap- 
er?” was the “purely capitalistic” ques- 
tion that editors of Life magazine posed 
to members of a roundtable on hous- 
ing recently sponsored by the magazine. 
A full report of the discussions was 
made in the January 31 issue of Life. 

Sixteen men and one woman (Mrs. 
Dorothy Rosenman), representative of 
the homebuilding and home financing 
“trade” debated the question for 16 
hours. Russell W. Davenport, a mem- 
ber of Fortune magazine board of edi- 
tors, was moderator for the roundtable. 

Fritz Burns, president of Kaiser 
Community Homes; William J. Levitt, 
president, Levitt and Sons, Inc.; Carl 
G. Strandlund, president of the Lustron 
Corporation; Philip M. Klutznick, 
president, American Community Build- 
ers, Inc., and former FPHA Commis- 
sioner; and Housing Consultant Fred- 
erick H. Allen of Harrison, Ballard and 
Allen, were among those who proposed 
ideas to cut building costs. Participants 
were principally “big-time” operators, 
working on new theories of homebuild- 
in i . . 

§ Findings 

The debators apparently did a good 
deal of talking that came to no focal 
point. However, some summarization 
was possible, if not a set of conclusions: 

(1) The building industry has some ideas 
for bringing cost prices down, such 
Levitt’s, the essence of which 1s that th 
size of a buildng firm 1s all-important: big 
enough to force manufacturers to sell direct 
ly to builders to cut costs; Strandlund’s of 
Lustron—the adaptation of the miass-pro 
duction principles of the automobile industry 
to housing; Allen’s—a proposal to set up a 
$100 million “General Housing Corporation,” 
patterned after General Motors. 

(2) In the immediate future housing looks 
more competitive, which probably will bring 
costs down but not effect the low-price field 
much. 

(3) The high cost of housing is not the 
fault of any one factor — labor, materials, 
finance, or builder. 

(4) The hope of a really low-cost house 
may center in design. 

(5) Consumers want more space, and 
butiders will make a mistake in tryng to 
cut prices by cutting on living space. 

(6) The house must be considered as a 
wav of life, not just a box. 

On public housing the panel was 
asked to reach no conclusions—in fact, 
the subject was not scheduled for dis- 
cussion. Mr. Klutznick, however, 
pointed out that if the building indus- 
try is unable to build any housing at 
all for the “uneconomic” group, it 
should welcome government efforts to 
eliminate the curse of slum areas and 
thus remove from the private builder 
the onus of the impossible. 
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Public Housing Construction Costs: Past, Future* 


First, let me say that I am most 
wholeheartedly in accord with the ob- 
jective of keeping the costs of public 
housing down to the lowest possible 
limits consistent with producing decent 
housing of long-term usefulness. 

In connection with the limitation of 
costs, there are presently in the United 
States Housing Act three separate pro- 
visions imposing such limitations. 

First, it is provided that low-rent 
housing projects shall not be of elabor- 
ate or expensive design or material and 
that economy shall be promoted both 
in construction and in operation. This 
provision is supplemented by the defini- 
tion of low-rent housing, which stip- 
ulates that it be developed and ad- 
ministered to promote serviceability, 
efficiency, economy, and stability. 

Secondly, the Act provides a dollar 
limit on the cost of dwelling facilities 
(excluding land, demolition, and non- 
dwelling facilities) of $1000 per room 
and $4000 per dwelling unit in cities 
of under half a million population and 
of $1250 per room and $5000 per 
dwelling unit in cities over 500,000 
population. 

Finally, the Act provides that the 
average construction cost of the dwell- 
ing units (excluding land, demolition 
and nondwelling facilities) shall not be 
greater than the average construction 
cost of dwellings currently produced 
by private enterprise (a) in the locality, 
(b) under legal building requirements 
applicable to the proposed site, and (c) 
under labor standards not lower than 
those prescribed in the Act. 


General Provisions for Economy 

In my opinion, the most important 
and the most effective of these pro- 
visions has been the first — that the 
projects shall not be of elaborate or 
expensive design or materials and that 
economy shall be promoted both in 
construction and operation. Local hous- 
ing authorities, almost without a sin- 
gle exception, have followed this pro- 
vision literally and seriously. PHA and 
its predecessors not only have seen to 
it that local authorities conformed to 
this provision but have provided a great 

*A statement delivered on February 
1949, before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, as a 
supplement to general testimony on S. 138, 
The Housing Act of 1949. 
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deal of technical advice and assistance 
in this connection. The projects that 
were built under the United States 
Housing Act are of the simplest pos 
sible design consistent with providing 
homes of decent minimum standards 
of livability. They are planned for 
hard and continuous use over a long 
period of years and great attention was 
given to selecting durable materials and 
equipment and to facilitating efficient 
operation. Since small savings in 
monthly operating costs cumulate to 
large amounts over the life of a project, 


special emphasis has been laid on secur 


inz such future economies, even though 


doing so might mean an increase in 
the first capital cost. 

I believe that the record of the actual 
cost of the low-rent projects speaks for 
itself. The following figures relate to 
all of the urban dwellings built in the 
continental United States under the 
United States Housing Act, most of 
which dwellings were put under con- 
struction during the years 1938 to 1942. 
They cover both projects under the 
original Act (Public Law 412) and 
under the defense amendment (Public 
Law 671) but exclude the few projects 
recently reactivated under the so-called 
McCarthy amendment (Public Law 
301, 80th Congress). The total average 
development cost per dwelling, includ 


* ing every item of cost, is as follows: 


Site $1090 
Acquisition 
Improvements and utility 
distribution systems 
Dwelling Structures 2998 
Net construction 
Movable equipment 
Nondwelling structures 126 
Architectural, engineering, and 
superintendence 243 
Local authority overhead 84 
Carrying charges, interest, et 108 


Total development cost $4649 


The average total development cost 
per room amounted to $1083. 

The low level of costs obtained by 
local housing authorities is particularly 
significant in view of the following 
facts. 

Sites 

Nearly half.of the projects were built 

on slum sites, the cost of which is 


much higher than that of vacant sites, 
both because of the cost of the land 
itself and because of the amount that 
must be paid for the old buildings to 
be demolished. These amounts, which 
enter into the average total cost of 
$4649 per dwelling, are not costs that 
generally are incurred by private build 
ers, since they do not undertake the 
building of dwellings on old slum sites 
except under the most exceptional cir 
cumstances. 
Utility Systems 

Low-rent housing projects have, in 
general, installed their own utility dis 
tribution systems for electricity, yas, 
and water, rather than requiring the 
utility companies to install these sys 
tems. As a result, the low-rent projects 
have been able to purchase their util 
ities at wholesale and have thus made 
very important economies that serve 
to reduce the amount of the federal 
annual contributions. These savings 
in utility costs over the life of the 
projects would suffice to pay the ad 
ditional capital cost of the distribution 
systems several times over. 


Fireproofing 

Most of the projects are of fireproof 
construction and the dwellings are 
spaced far enough apart to preclude 
the possibility of any catastrophic fire. 
This type of design, combined with 
the constant effort of PHA to secure 
the lewest possible rates from insurers, 
has reduced the cost of fire insurance, 
together with all other coverages, to 
an average of only 26 cents per dwelling 
per month, or $3.12 per year. This 
cost is believed to be at least $1 a month 
less than the comparable cost to private 
owners and over a 60 year period will 
result in a saving in federal annual 
contributions of $720, or a very sub 
stantial fraction of the entire capital 
cost. 

Space 

The layout of public housing units 
has been studied with great care, and 
the space provided has been cut down 
to a minimum for decent living. Din- 
ing rooms have been abandoned and 
eating space has been incorporated 
either in the living room or the kit- 
chen. 
trated on providing as many bedrooms 
as possible (within 


Local authorities have concen 
applicable cost 
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limits) in order to accommodate 
families with a substantial number of 
children, for public housing pays 
greater dividends in respect to these 
future citizens than in respect to any 
other age group. 

In the present public housing 
projects, 69 per cent of the dwellings 
have two or more bedrooms and 22 
per cent have three or more bedrooms, 
the average being 1.95 bedrooms per 
dwelling. Even this average size is 
too small. If we were to accommodate 
a cross-section of the families living in 
the slums, our dwellings should average 
2.28 bedrooms each. The present 
projects have fallen below the need 
in respect to units with three and four 
bedrooms and have been entirely lack 
ing in units with five and six bedrooms. 
In a future program, I think we should 
go even higher than an average of 2.28 
bedrooms and put emphasis on the 
serving of families with a substantial 
number of children, rather than smaller 
families that need only one bedroom. 

But even though our program was 
something less than ideal in this re- 
spect, it has marked a real step in ad- 
vance. The median number of rooms 
per unit in the public housing projects 
was 4.4. In contrast, the Bureau of 
the Census reports in 1947 that the 
median number of rooms per unit for 
all tenant-occupied urban dwellings in 
the United States was only 3.9, or an 
average of one-half a room less than 
in public housing. The average num 
ber of rooms in the large-scale rental 
projects insured by the Federal Hous 
ing Administration during the same 
period in which the public housing 
projects were built averaged only 3.7 
rooms per unit, in contrast to our 4.4 
rooms. The larger number of rooms 
provided in the public projects of course 
involved increased capital costs. 

Labor Costs 

Finally, in the low-rent housing pro- 
gram, prevailing wages or fees must 
be paid to all architects, technical en- 
gineers, draftsmen, technicians, labor- 
ers, and mechanics employed in the 
devélopment or administration of the 
projects. This is a very proper require- 
ment in connection with any program 
of public construction and one that 
we wholeheartedly support. It does, 
however, result in somewhat higher 
costs for public housing than for private 
housing produced by those builders 
who do not pay union wages. 

I could go on at length explaining 
the factors that make it apparent that 
the average overall cost of $4649 that 
was achieved in 1938-42 was a very low 
figure indeed. 


I would be particularly 


interested in pointing out many other 
elements of capital cost that have re- 
sulted in operating economies and thus 
reduced the annual contributions that 
are to be paid by the federal govern- 
ment to achieve and maintain low rents. 

In view of the factors that I have 
mentioned, I feel that the average cost 
of $4649 is testimony to the diligence 
with which local authorities and PHA 
have striven to carry out the Con- 
gressional mandate that public housing 
projects shall not be of elaborate or 
expensive design or material and that 
economy shall be promoted both in con- 
struction and in operation. I believe 
that of all the various provisions in the 
law, this one has been the most effective 
in securing low costs. I believe that 
for any future program, the same pro- 
vision will be equally effective in secur- 
ing low costs. 

Present Dollar Limitations 

The second provision in the present 
Act dealing with the cost of low-rent 
housing projects provides that dwelling 
facilities (excluding land, demolition, 
and nondwelling facilities) shall not 
cost more than $1000 per room or 
$4000 per dwelling unit in cities of 
under half a million population, nor 
more than $1250 per room or $5000 
per dwelling unit in cities over 500,000 
population. 

Before explaining the changes we 
suggest in these limitations, I would 
like to say a few words about the gen 
eral philosophy underlying any dol- 
lar limitation. Unless the low-rent 
program is to be stopped in the high- 
est cost areas of the country (and much 
of the most urgent need lies in these 
areas ), a dollar limitation must be estab- 
lished that is high enough to permit 
simple and economical projects to pro- 
ceed in these areas. Such a dollar 
limitation, however, provides no effec- 
tive brake on the amounts that may 
be spent in areas of lower cost levels. 
I can make this point clear by refer- 
ence to the range of dwelling-facility 
costs per room under the present pro- 
gram for large cities and for small 
cities. For cities of over 500,000, only 
one per cent of the dwellings were in 
projects where che average cost ran up 
to the maximum limit of $1250 per 
room, while the greatest concentration 
was in the range from $700 to $800; 
the median dwelling facility costs for 
all dwellings in these cities amounted 
to only $829. The dwelling-facility cost 
per room for cities under 500,000 that 
are not in large metropolitan districts 
ran up to the $1000 limitation on 
projects with only 2 per cent of the 
dwellings. The largest concentration 


BRITISH BUILD ALL- 
ELECTRIC APARTMENT 


Pictured above is a rear view of the 
first of three blocks of all-electric apart- 
ments planned to one day adjoin a civic 
center, public gardens, movie houses, and 
open air theatre—all being planned for 
a section of London's river front (the 
River Thames). The above apartment 
block houses 56 families. 


was in the range of $600 to $700, while 
the median was $714, or 29 per cent 


below the applicable top limit. 

It is thus apparent that the specific 
dollar limitations were of little or no 
effect in keeping down the cost of the 
vast majority of all projects but that it 
would have been impossible to set 
lower limits without stopping some 
important projects in high-cost areas. 
The low-cost record actually achieved 
was due to the constant emphasis on 
economy and efficiency, pursuant to the 
first of the Congressional provisions in 
regard to cost, rather than to the neces 
sity of complying with the fixed dol 
lar limitations. Such dollar limitations 
are, therefore, not particularly effec 
tive except as indicating a general cost 
level that is regarded as the maximum 
permissible for the program. Even this 
general indication is likely to be too 
high or too low if there is any sub 
stantial change in building price levels. 

Proposed Dollar Limitations 

If a dollar limitation is to be re- 
tained, we wish to support the several 
changes that are incorporated in S. 138. 
First, the proposed bill would repeal 
the limitations on the cost per unit and 
retain only a limitation on the cost 
per room. The present unit limitation 
works against the provision of dwell- 
ings for large families. Since its 
amount is only four times that of the 
room limitation, it tends to hold projects 
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to an average of only four rooms per 
dwelling rather than permit about five 
rooms per dwelling as is necessary for 
larger families. 

Secondly, S. 138 eliminates the dif- 
ferential between cities of different 
sizes. There are, of course, widespread 
differences of costs in various regions 
of our country. These are due in 
part to differences in the type of house 
that is required for minimum decent 
livability in different areas; for exam- 
ple, a house that can be adequately 
heated in Minnesota will cost much 
more than one that will be adequately 
warm in Florida. The differences in 
cost between different areas are also 
due in part to differences in wage levels 
and costs of living. Such regional dif- 
ferences do not, however, depend 
primarily on city size; for example, the 
cost of construction in Yonkers is fully 
as great as in New York City and costs 
in Gary are about equal to those in 
Chicago. It is for this reason that 
S. 138 proposes to eliminate the dif- 
ferential based on city size. 

Finally, S. 138 revises the dollar cost 
limit upward to a basic figure of $1750 
per room. Under present conditions we 
believe that it will be possible to build 
within this limit in most parts of the 
country and that in some areas it will 
be possible to build substantially below 
it. This possibility will be especially 
real in rural nonfarm areas. However, 
in order to provide a higher limit for 
areas where all costs are at high levels 
and to provide some margin of safety 
for possible future increases in build- 
ing costs, S. 138 would permit the 
PHA Commissioner to exceed the 
$1750 limit by not more than $750 un- 
der specific conditions. Such an ad- 
ditional amount could be authorized 
only (a) if there is an acute need for 
the proposed housing and (b) if it 
is not otherwise feasible to construct 
the project without the sacrifice of 
sound standards of construction, de- 
sign, and livability. I wish to em- 
phasize that if present cost levels con- 
tinue, we would not expect in the great 
majority of cases to avail ourselves of 
this permissive increase. We do, how- 
ever, believe that such permissive in- 
crease is absolutely essential if the pro- 
gram is not to be stopped in a number 
of localities where high costs will neces- 
sarily be incurred despite the greatest 
possible emphasis on simplicity and 
economy and if we are to avoid the 
danger of the program’s being stopped 
in a great many areas if there is a fur- 
ther advance in building costs. 

I wish to point out that the proposed 
increase in cost limits is less than the 
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increase that has actually occurred in 
the level of building costs. It is very 
generally agreed that building costs to- 
day are somewhat more than double 
those which prevailed in 1937 when 
the present limits in the United States 
Housing Act were first adopted. In 
contrast to this, the proposed normal 
limit of $1750 per room is only 75 per 
cent higher than the limit originally 
set for places of less than 500,000 popu 
lation and only 40 per cent higher than 
that set for large places. Even if the 
full permissive increase of $750 be 
added to the proposed normal limit of 
$1750, the resultant figure of $2500 
(which would be used only in high- 
cost areas) is only double the limit of 
$1250 originally set for large places. 
FHA Comparisons 

While still on the subject of dollar 
limitations, | want to say a few words 
about the various figures quoted last 
week in relation to FHA insurance of 
residential mortgages. The only limit 
above which FHA may not insure an 
eligible mortgage on a single family 
dwelling is a limit of $16,000. This 
is a limitation on an 80 per cent mort 
gage and thus corresponds to a $20,000 
dwelling. But even this limitation is 
not on the value of a dwelling on which 
a mortgage may be insured, for a mort 
gage on a more expensive dwelling can 
be insured provided only that the 
mortgage itself does not exceed $16,000. 
All of the many other lower figures 
that appear in the FHA act and in 
proposed amendments thereto are not 
limitations of the same nature as the 
dollar limitations on the cost of public 
housing. The various FHA figures that 
were mentioned last week are merely 
figures below which the value of a 
dwelling or the amount of a mortgage 
must fall if it is to be eligible for cer- 


"tain favorable types of FHA mortgage 


insurance. The FHA is making every 
effort, with the aid of these special low 
limits, to encourage the building of 
houses in the $6000 to $8000 price 
bracket and hopes to achieve this level 
in some localities and under some con- 
ditions. However, the fact that it is 
striving to reach a minimum cost where 
possible would not warrant the FHA 
in cutting off aid to all construction that 
did not reach this minimum. These 
special FHA limitations should not be 
confused with the absolute dollar lim 
itations on the cost of dwelling facil- 
ities in public housing projects, for 
these latter limitations would absolute- 
ly prohibit the development of a project 
if it would cost more than the stipu- 
lated limit. 
(Continued column one, page 90) 











NEW YORK AUTHORITY 
STAGGERS CONTRACTS 
The New York City 
Authority recently put into practice an 
idea for speeding up construction work. 


Housing 


For four of its new projects it award 
ed contracts for foundation work only, 
with the idea that this operation would 
be going forward while architectural 
plans were being completed. 
ARCHITECTS TEST MODULAR 
BRICK—FIND SAVES MONEY 

A recent comparison of designs 
based on use of modular and non 
modular brick costs in a housing project 
in central New York state showed 
modular brick costs less. The project 
was bid with alternates for modular 
and nonmodular brick. The finding 
was that architects who apply modular 
principles correctly encounter increased 
drafting costs on the first job; real 
savings as the staff becomes familiar 
with methods. 
TESTS ON FLOORING MATERIAL 
REPORTED BY HHFA 

Results of tests of mechanical and 
physical properties of several types of 
flooring materials are reported in Tech 
nical Paper 11, “Properties of Experi 
mental Wood-Base House Flooring 
Materials,” published — by 
HHFA. The tests were concerned 


recently 


particularly with load and surface 
wear, resistances, and moisture and 
aging characteristics. 
ADVISER ON “ECONOMY HOUSE” 
JOINS STAFF OF HHFA 

William D. Flanders of New York 
has joined the HHFA staff on a part 
time basis to help in development of 
the Economy Housing Program. Mr. 
Flanders, of the Fred F. French Invest 
ment Company, Inc., New York, previ 
ously served with the FHA and with 
the NHA as an assistant to Wilson 
Wyatt. 


RESEARCH BOARD STARTED—AIM 
IS MORE, BETTER, CHEAPER HOUSING 
A new Building Research Advisory 
Joard of the National Research Coun 
cil has been organized as a nonpartisan 
fact-finding group for government, 
private industry, and educational insti 
tutions—to coordinate research “aimed 
at providing more and better build- 
ing construction, including housing for 
more people at lower costs.” The Coun 
cil is the operating agency of the 
National Academy of Sciences, founded 
in 1863. 
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HOUSING COSTS— 
(Continued from page 89) 

A suggestion was made at the hear- 
ings last week that it might be possible 
to work out a dollar limitation to cover 
the entire cost of low-rent projects, 
rather than merely the dwelling facil- 
ities. We feel that any such proposal 
would be inadvisable. The objective 
of achieving economy and _ simplicity 
(as far as this aim is possible through 
a dollar limitation) is best done in 
terms of a limitation on the cost of 
dwelling facilities. The cost of land 
and its improvement varies widely from 
locality to locality and from site to site 
within the same locality. To include 
site costs in an overall dollar limit 
would, in tight cases, force the selec- 
tion of cheap but unsuitable sites, to 
the detriment of sound city planning. 
If a dollar limitation on the overall 
inclusive cost were set in terms of 
limitation 
would have the further unfortunate 
effect, in tight cases, of forcing the con- 


dwelling unit cost, this 


struction of smaller units in order to 
come within the limitation. For these 
various reasons, we earnestly advise 
against any overall dollar limitation. If 
dollar limitations of any sort are to be 
retained, we trust they will be in the 
form proposed by S. 138. 


Based on Comparisons 
The third provision in the present 
Act requires that the average construc- 
tion cost of the dwelling units (exclud- 
ing land, demolition, and nondwelling 
facilities) shall not be greater than the 
average construction cost of units cur- 


rently produced by private enterprise 
(a) in the locality, (b) under legal 


building requirements applicable to 
the proposed site, and (c) under labor 
standards not lower than those pre- 


scribed in the Act. 


Although we are in general agree- 
ment with the purpose that this 
language seems intended to achieve, we 
none the less feel that it should be re- 
pealed as suggested in the amend- 
ments being proposed by the Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. We favor this repeal 
for two principal reasons. 


First, the present language of the 
provision attempts to make its appli- 
cation fair as between private and pub- 
lic undertakings and, in order to do 
this, specifies that the comparison of 
public housing costs shall be limited 
(a) to private construction in the same 
locality; (b) to construction that is 
carried out under the same legal build- 
ing requirements such as, for example, 
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PERMANENT NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED 


January 1949 


50,000 (estimate) 


December 1948 
56,000 (estimate) 
(Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


January 1948 


52.600 


DOLLAR VOLUME OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
(Both public and private) 


December 1948 

$553 million 

Total for 1948 

$7 .041.000.000 
Dollar volume for December was 
1948 private construction was up 32 
construction down 66.5 per cent from 


November 


$603 million 


»°7> 


1948 December 1947 
$618 million 
Total for 1947 


$5,442,000 000 


down 8.3 per cent from November 1948 


cent above the 1947 level and public 


(Sources: Department of Commerce and 


Dep 


irtment of Labor) 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS 


January 


Total Permanent Nonfarm 
Dwellings Started 


50,000 (estimate) 


Privately 
Financed 


16 UOU 


1949 


Publich 
Financed 


(estimate ) 4000 (estimate) 


yurce Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 


(First 8 
Total Permanent Nonfarm 
Dwellings Started 
652.800 
For the same period of 1947 there 
urban; 230,700 rural nonfarm. 


365.700 


months of 1948) 


Urban 


Rural Nonfarm 


287.100 


522.700 starts, of which 292,000 were 


(Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES — ALL TYPES 


($20,090 or less 
November 1948 
197,112 
First 11 months of 1948 


2,302,013 


October 


both new and existing housing) 
1948 November 1947 


210,568 207,552 


First 11 months of 194 


2,311,018 


Included among the 197,112 mortgages of all types recorded for November 


1948 were 29,181 FHA-insured mortgages 


(l- to 4-family houses under Titles II 


and VI) and 24,153 GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. 


Corresponding figures for November 
and 46,336 VA-guaranteed mortgages. 


(Source 
Housing 


were 14,794 FHA-insured mortgages 


Home Loan Bank Board, Federal 


Administration, and Veterans Ad 


ministration) 


DOLLAR VOLUME OF NONFARM MORTGAGES — ALL TYPES 


($20,900 or less—both neu 


Total for 1948 
$11,600,000,000 


(Source 


md 
ana 


existing housing) 
ny 


Total for 194 
$11,.400,029,000 
Home Loan Bank Board) 


LARGE SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


(Not included in above figures covering mortgages of $20,000 or less) 


Number of Mortgages: 


Dollar Value: 


(Source: 


$602 .340,000 


1948 1947 


1866 983 


$359.912,000 


Federal Housing Administration) 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


(Base year 1926) 


1948 
198.6 


1947 


179.7 


(Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


INDEX OF CONSTRUCTION LABOR HOURLY EARNINGS 


(Base year 1935-39 average) 


November 1948 


October 
221.0 219.0 
( Source 


1948 November 1947 


201.4 


Bureau of Labor Statistics) 





a requirement of fireproof construction 
within a fire zone; and (c) to private 
projects where employees are paid 
wages at least equal to the prevailing 
wages required on public housing. To 
make the comparison really fair, how- 


= 
ever, and to avoid penalizing public 
housing in the development of appro- 
priate projects, several other qualifica- 
tions would be necessary. For exam- 
ple, unless the comparison is limited to 
(Continued column two, page 92) 
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Association News 





COMMITTEES 

NAHO President Lawrence M. Cox 
last month began the formation of 
four of the Association’s 1949 commit- 
tees. In January the Federal-Local Re- 
lations Committee and two sections of 
the Committee on Laws were appointed 
(see February JournaL, page 46). The 
four committees in process of forma- 
tion in February were: Management 
Committee, Maintenance Committee, 
Public Relations Committee, and the 
Committee on Retirement Plans. In 
addition, seven more Committees are 
to be set up during March. Rosters of 
all eleven committees will be carried in 
the April JournaL, together with a 
statement of their 1949 assignments. 

On February 28 the first meeting of 
the Federal-Local Relations Committee 
convened in Washington under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Brown Nicholson. 
The agenda covered a wide range of 
subjects, among them: a discussion of 
the Committee’s function as re-defined 
by the Board of Governors at its De- 
cember_1948 meeting; the problem of 
a new termination date for Lanham 
Act war housing; effects of proposed 
legislation on LHA planning and ad- 
vance preparation for filing applica- 
tions; payments in lieu of taxes; and 
sale of federally owned PWA and 671 
projects to local authorities. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

The Board of Governors met in 
Washington March | and 2. Reports 
from the February 28 Federal-Local 
Committee meeting and from the Jan- 
uary meetings of the Committee on 
Laws were reviewed, as were plans for 
the general committee program men- 
tioned above. 

The Board vacancy, caused by the 
resignation of J. Gilbert Scheib, was 
filled by the election of R. Redding 
Stevenson, Chairman of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Little Rock, 
Arkansas (see page 81). Mr. Scheib 
resigned his elected position on the 
Board inasmuch as he holds an ex 
officio place by virtue of being Presi- 
dent of the Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil. 

Time and place of the 1950 annual 
conference were set: Detroit for Octo- 
ber. 

A membership drive during April or 
May was discussed, details of which 
will be handled through the regional 
councils, 
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SOUTHWEST REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

The Southwest Regional Council 
plans its spring meeting for Monday, 
April 11 and Tuesday, April 12, 1949 
in Fort Worth, Texas. The conference 
will be entirely devoted to workshop 
sessions on legislation, management, 
maintenance—with a special session for 
commissioners and executive directors. 
Regional President J. Gilbert Scheib 
will be chairman of the general work 
shop session on Tuesday at which 
John M. Ducey, Executive Direc 
tor of NAHO, will be the principal 
speaker. Subject of the session will be 
“Urban Redevelopment 
Problems.” 


Plans and 


At the closing session of the confer 
ence, prizes will be awarded (1) to the 
commissioner in attendance at the 
meeting who has the longest record 
of local authority service; (2) to the 
local housing authority with the most 
NAHO members in attendance, on a 
percentage basis; (3) to the mayor, 
municipal or county official traveling 
the greatest distance to attend the con 
ference. 

Harmon Hodges of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Fort Worth 
was recently elected treasurer of the 
Council by the Executive Committee. 
He fills a vacancy created by the resig 
nation of Robert Turner, who has left 
the field of public housing to go into 
private business. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC CONFERENCE 
March 31 and April | are the dates 
announced for the annual conference of 
the Middle Atlantic Regional Council, 
scheduled for New York City at the 
Hotel New Yorker. Chairman of the 
committee arranging the meeting is 
Kelsey Volner of the New York City 
Housing Authority. The preliminary 
program covers six sessions: (1) legisla 
tive needs for solving America’s hous- 
ing problem (Dr. B. J. Hovde of the 
New School for Social Research as the 
speaker); (2) a luncheon session ad 
dressed by Senator Francis J. Myers 
of Pennsylvania; (3) a discussion of 
five phases of the property maintenance 
function; (4) a “free-for-all” session 
chaired by NAHO’s former Executive 
Director, Robert D. Sipprell; (5) a 
business meeting for the election of 
officers and a report on the Asso- 
ciation’s general program; (6) a dis- 
cussion of general administration and 


management problems, including a re 
view of the over-income family sit 
uation. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 

A one-day meeting of the New Eng 
land Regional Council has been an 
nounced for April 4 in Boston. Harold 
Robinson, Director of the Massachu 
setts State Housing Board, is chairman 
of the conference committee. Invited to 
serve with him are: George A. San- 
born, Director, New Hampshire State 
Housing Board; Helen S. MacPherson 
of the Housing Authority of the City of 
New Haven; Oscar Hurteau, Executive 
Director of the Woonsocket Housing 
Authority; Chester L. Weaver, Execu 
tive Director of the South Portland 
( Maine) Authority; and 
Joseph P. Benedict, Executive Director, 
Worcester Housing Authority. Plan 
is to have three general sessions—one 


Housing 


on state programs, one on the federal 
program, and a luncheon session with 
a headline speaker. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 

For the three days May 26 to 28, the 
members of the Southeastern Regional 
Council will meet in Miami at the Mc 
Allister Hotel. Detailed program 
plans were not available as the JourNAL 
went to press. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 

The first meeting of the as yet un 
chartered Chicago Chapter was held 
on February 24. Some 40 members met 
for luncheon and heard a report from 
the two Chicago members of NAHO’s 
national Committee on Laws: Miss 
Elizabeth Wood, Executive Secretary 
of the Chicago Housing Authority, and 
Ira Bach, Executive Director of the 
Land 
sion. Nominations were made for a 


Chicago Clearance Commis 
temporary chairman and secretary to 
serve the group during its organization 
period, with an election to be held by 
mail. D. E. Mackelmann chaired 
the meeting and relayed to the group 
the organizational procedure recom- 
mended by the informal steering com 
mittee that had met in January (see 
February JourNnaL, page 47). 

Subject for the March luncheon meet- 
ing was not available for announcement 
at the February 24 meeting but the plan 
of holding a monthly luncheon was 
endorsed—to continue to, or through, 
the summer, when final decision on 
chapter organization will be reached. 
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Dr. Melchior 
Palyi, a pretty 
good economist 
who gets off 
the beam when 
he strays into 
other fields, has 
a novel expla 
nation for rent control. He claims it 
is a racket fostered by meddlesome 
planners to create a housing shortage, 
thereby building up a demand for pub- 
lic housing. 

Dr. Palyi is hereby invited to come 
to NAHO’s Annual Meeting in Boston 
next November and try to discover 
one — just one — NAHO member 
who exemplifies his theory. I haven't 
heard of one yet. 

o°0UCe8mlC 


On a recent trip to 


Soston your 
diarist discovered that 


Frank Lane, 
Executive Director of the Boston Au- 
thority, was in bed. Frank is probably 
the most enthusiastic fire-engine-chaser 
among our entire membership. Pur- 
suing his hobby at a recent tenement 
fire, he stepped on a dark object al- 
leged to be an empty beer can, 
wrenched his back, and was laid up 
for a week. 
ee: 


Another fall (this time a fall from 
grace) came to light in a Kentucky 
city recently. 

An ex-bookkeeper for the Munici- 
pal Housing Commission, whose books 
showed a shortage of $2300 in 1945, 
received a sentence of a year and a 
day from a federal court. The judge, 
taking note of the District Attorney's 
statement that the man was “physically 
and mentally ill,” suspended the sen 
tence and placed him on probation. 


Among the avalanche of housing bills 
that have been introduced in the 81st 
Congress, many are aimed at providing 
aids to middle-income housing, par 
ticularly to cooperatives. The wide 
spread support for this type of legis 
lation is stimulated by cases like that 
of the McMahon Construction Com 
pany of Chicago, who have successfully 
promoted some co-ops for GI's. Their 
current project of 168 apartments is 
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HOUSING COSTS— 

(Continued from page 90) 

private undertakings with as many 
rooms per unit as are being provided 
in public housing, the public housing 
program will be handicapped in_ its 
attempt to provide for larger families. 
Unless some sort of allowance is made 
for additional capital costs incurred in 
order to assure long-term project life 
and to achieve reductions in operating 
projects will be badly 
handicapped in their attempt to carry 
out the Congressional mandate of pro 


costs, public 


moting efficiency in operation. 

Secondly, any such limitation based 
on the av erage cost of private construc 
tion is an extremely difficult and oner- 
ous one to apply. If literally done, it 
would mean that every dwelling being 
constructed in the locality would have 
to be surveyed to see whether or not it 
met the conditions as to comparable 
legal building requirements and as to 
comparable labor provisions. Once 
such private undertakings were iden- 
tified, it would be necessary to obtain 
from each builder the actual construc- 
tion cost of his undertaking—a figure 
that builders are notoriously reluctant 
to divulge. In the past, compliance 
with this requirement has been had in 
a rather rough and approximate man- 
ner. The building permit figures col- 
lected for the locality by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics were first examined. If 
the average of these figures exceeded 
the dwelling facility cost of the pro 
posed project, compliance was assumed, 
since building permit figures are in- 
stalled because of the drying up of 
4 per cent loans and the company 
is up for reorganization in_ federal 
court. Nobody knows when, if ever, 
the veterans who made deposits will 
get a decent place to live. 

Our Housing Directory has been 
more popularly received than anyone 
had anticipated; a second printing had 
to be ordered three weeks after the 
first copies were received. If the de 
mand for copies for sale at $5 continues, 
we may have to put a time limit on 
our offer to give a copy (tree) to any 
active member. If you really want your 
copy, ask for it soon; if not, we'll. be 
glad to sell it to a non-member. 

eee 

The exhibits at the February meeting 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders numbered about 150. A little 
research developed the amazing statis 
tic that NAHB’s exhibit income far 
exceeds NAHO’s budget for an entire 
year. Of course if you cooperate by 
suggesting names of potential exhibi 
tors for our November meeting 





variably below actual costs and since 
a limitation of the figures to private 
projects comparable to the public 
projects would undoubtedly raise the 
private average. In cases where com 
pliance could not thus be assumed on 
the basis of published figures, a de 
tailed survey was necessary. Since lit 
tle housing was built before the last 
war under labor conditions comparable 
to those prescribed for public housing, 
this comparison was often feasible with- 
out too much difficulty. 

Under present conditions, it would 
be much more difficult to make a valid 
comparison. There is a much greater 
volume of building construction going 
forward than before the war and more 
of it is going forward under labor con- 
ditions paralleling those required for 
public housing. Under these condi- 
tions, a comparison with the average 
cost of private building would be both 
expensive and time consuming; it 
might even be impossible if private 
builders refused to divulge their costs. 
If other elements ef comparability such 
as dwelling size, long-term life, etc., 
were taken into account, the require 
ment would be reduced to an adminis 
trative monstrosity. Yet without such 
comparability, any requirement for 
keeping below the average cost of 
private construction would manifestly 
be unfair to public housing. 

We Urge ... 

It is for these reasons that we urge 
the repeal of the provisions requiring 
public housing to keep below the av 
erage cost of private building. Though 
apparently sound in philosophy, such 
a provision is bound to be unfair in 
application and almost impossible of 
administration. As I have said, the 
Congressional admonition to economy 
and efficiency is by all means the most 
effective brake on high costs. If this 
limitation is coupled with a dollar lim- 
itation on dwelling facilities as pro- 
posed in S. 138 to indicate a top level 
of approvability, no other limitations 
on cost would appear to be necessary 
and the amendment being proposed by 
the HHFA Administrator could be 
safely adopted. 


CITIZEN ASSOCIATIONS— 
(Continued from page 84) 

it needs to know and wants to know. 
It is the function of citizens housing 
associations and councils to give the 
complete story to the public. 

The National Council, in its in- 
formal way, furnishes the channel 
through which ideas and methods in 
all of the above fields can be exchanged 
and discussed. 
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Community Activities Goal, Staff, Procedures Outlined 


Excerpts from the ‘Manual of Policy and Procedure” 
of the Housing Authority of the City of Vallejo 


The objective of the recreation and 
community activities program of the 
Vallejo Housing Authority is to plan, 
develop, and maintain a working re 
lationship with local community service 
agencies for the provision of education, 
recreation, and health facilities and serv- 
ices to meet the needs of the tenants; 
to encourage tenants to assume com- 
munity responsibilities; to stimulate and 
assist individual tenants and tenant 
groups and organizations to sponsor 
and operate services and programs in 
order to supplement those provided by 
community service agencies; and to 
strive for unification of the programs 
conducted in the project with those con 
ducted in the community at large. 


Staff 

The director of the management di 
vision acts as liaison officer with the 
Greater Vallejo Recreation District and 
other community recreation, education, 
and health agencies. 

The project activities director is the 
member of each housing manager's 
staff charged with supervision of the 
project’s recreation and 
activities program. 


community 
The activities di 
rector is administratively responsible to 
the housing manager and functionally 
responsible to the Greater Vallejo Rec 
reation District. The activities direc 
tor supervises recreation leaders sup- 
plied by the Greater Vallejo Recreation 
District, has full charge of the build 
ings and facilities furnished by VHA, 
and sets up the entire community activ- 
ities program for all age groups in co- 
operation with the Greater Vallejo 
Recreation District. 

The recreation leader is employed by 
the Greater Vallejo Recreation District 
to give face-to-face leadership to tenant 
activities and to carry out the program 
developed jointly by the activities direc 
tor and the Greater Vallejo Recreation 
District. 

Tenants’ Part 

The tenant council is a formally or 
ganized group with a constitution and 
elected officers. Each project may have 
an overall tenant organization elected 
by district representation or a coordi 


nating council composed ot representa 


tives of various recognized and ac 
cepted tenant organizations and tenant 
groups operating within and using the 
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community building. Being representa 
tive of the tenants at large, the tenant 
council acts as a liaison committee be 
tween tenants and management, pro 
viding a two-way channel of communi 
cation between residents, on the one 
hand, and management, on the other. 
The council brings before management 
the views of tenants on a variety ol 
problems of general interest and, con 
versely, may aid in disseminating the 
aims of management to the tenants. 
The council is a reservoir of volunteer 
leadership, providing direction to a 
large and ever-changing series of com 
munity activities developed to meet the 
needs of tenants as expressed through 
the council. The tenant council cooper 
ates with the Vallejo Housing Author 
ity in controlling the scheduling of 
building space and facilities for special 
activities, in program planning, and in 
supervising and controlling the funds 
of tenant groups. 


Development 

The VHA recreation and community 
activities program is developed by the 
Greater Vallejo Recreation District as 
needs are expressed through tenant 
groups, activities directors, tenant coun 
cils, and recreation leaders. Programs 
so developed have two key attributes: 

I—Volunteer leadership of tenants 
is utilized to the fullest possible extent. 

2—Community resources, such as 
adult education, church, school, PTA, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and similar 
groups, are incorporated into the pro 
gram. 

Facilities 

Scheduling the use of buildings and 
facilities is arranged by the activities 
director in cooperation with the tenant 
council. The objective is to provide 
for the maximum use of facilities and 
equipment. 

Religious groups have priority on 
Sundays and secular activities are not 
permitted to interfere with Sunday 
church programs. In general, activities 
of interest to and sponsored by the 
widest possible group of tenants are 
preferred to events of more limited in 
terest, in accordance with the follow 
ing schedule: 

1—General meetings of tenant groups 
that include all residents of the project. 


Regular scheduled activities such 
as recreation, education, and health 
groups. 

3—Groups organized for purely so 
cial activities. 

+—Unorganized groups of tenants. 

5—Individual tenants (for a_ rental 
fee). 

6—Outside groups or individuals 
for a rental fee). 

Any activity that is not regularly 
scheduled is called a “special event.” 
Tenant groups or individual tenants 
seeking use of facilities for “special 
events” submit an application in 
triplicate to the activities director, who 
discusses the proposed event with the 
housing manager and, if acceptable, 
routes the forms to the director of 
the management division. On approval 
by the director of the management di 
Vision, the forms are returned to the 
housing manager for presentation to 


the tenant council for concurrence. 


Limitations 

All reservations for facilities are sub 
ject to periodic review and adjustment. 
Facilities may not be reserved fot a 
period longer than 30 days or four 
consecutive events. 

The use of play areas and baseball 
diamonds is scheduled under these 
rules. 

Any religious activity not already 
established on the project must obtain 
the written approval of the Vallejo 
Ministerial Union. 

Revenue producing activities include 
tenant-conducted programs such as 


dances, benefits, socials, sales, card 
parties, and similar events, and such 
continuing activities as libraries, pool 
tables, juke boxes, refreshment bars, 
and similar ventures. All such acti 
ities must be sponsored by a recognized 
tenant group. Admission fees must 
have the approval of the tenant coun 
cil and must be limited so that the 
greatest possible number of tenants 
mav attend. All federal, state, and local 
regulations concerning permits, taxes, 
and licenses must be observed. 

The soliciting of freewill offerings 
must receive the prior approval ol the 
tenant council, who may require the 
soliciting organization to turn over a 


(Continued on page 94) 
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portion of the funds to the council. 
However, freewill offerings made in 
church on Sunday are not subject to 
the council’s jurisdiction. 

Outside Events 

Community buildings, facilities, and 
play areas are set up primarily for use 
by tenants. The objective is to utilize 
the buildings and play areas as much 
as possible for the benefit and need 
of all tenants; therefore, events or activ- 
ities sponsored by groups or organiza- 
tions outside the project, called “out- 
side events or outside organizations,” 
are subordinated to tenant activities. 
Under no circumstances may outside 
organizations or groups interfere with 
the recreation schedule in any com- 
munity building. 

An “outside organization” is de- 
fined as an organization or group that 
does not originate in the project. If a 
tenant or tenants are members of such 
a group or organization, that group is 
considered “outside” if it has origin 
off the project site. “Outside events” 
are events or activities sponsored by 
such outside groups or organizations. 

Representatives of outside organiza- 
tions, or their completed application 
form for the use of community build- 
ings and play areas, are referred to the 
director of the management division 
by the housing manager. The opinion 
and advice of the manager of the 
project is considered in scheduling out- 
side organizations or groups. Follow- 
ing the approval of the director of 
the management division and the man- 
ager of the project, the regular pro- 
cedure outlined for “Special Events” 
is followed. 

The drinking, serving, or selling of 
any liquor or intoxicating beverages by 
any group using the facilities of the 
building or play areas is prohibited. 

Rental Charges 

“Special outside” revenue-producing 
activities may be educational or social. 
However, such activities by outside 
organizations or groups are not per- 
mitted except under the sponsorship of 
the tenant council. There is no rental 
charge for such outside activities spon- 
sored by the tenant council; however, a 
percentage of the proceeds or a “flat 
guarantee” must be paid to the council 
group. All continuing revenue pro- 
ducing activities are reviewed monthly 
or after four consecutive events for any 
percentage adjustment and as often 
thereafter as deemed necessary to de- 
termine their worth. A financial re- 
port of each such activity shall be in- 
corporated and submitted with the 
financial report of the tenant council. 

Fund raising events operated by 
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recognized charitable or service organ- 
izations, i.e, March of Dimes, Red 
Cross, churches, etc., are not expected 
to pay a rental charge nor to share the 
proceeds with the tenant council; how- 
ever, such events shall follow procedure 
outlined for “special events” and must 
be sponsored by the tenant council or 
the church in operation on the project. 

“Educational Activities” include com- 
munity resources, i.e., church, school, 
adult education, public health, and/or 
any recognized organization or agency 
organized for educational purposes in 
which tenants participate, where no 
charge is made to tenants or the activ- 
ities are non-revenue producing. There 
is no rental charge. 

All outside organizations or groups 
desiring the use of the community 
buildings for social affairs or club meet- 
ings are charged a nominal rental. This 
rental charge is in accordance with the 
following schedule, plus the cost of 
preparation of the building by VHA 
and damages beyond normal wear and 
tear. 
Auditorium 
Game Room 
Single Room for Meeting $10.00 
Kitchen $10.00 

A $25 deposit in advance is required 
over and above the rental charge. If 
the building is prepared by VHA, i.e., 
setting chairs, card tables, etc., a charge 
shall be made to cover labor over and 
above basic charge and clean-up deposit. 
The above deposit will be refunded if 
building is returned in a condition satis- 
factory to management. Any charges 
of restoration and cleaning are to be 
deducted from the $25 deposit. 


$25.00 
$15.00 


“Live” Shows 

“Live” shows (carnivals, side shows, 
circus, etc.) of all kinds are controlled 
by VHA and only allowed when the 
producer has met all of the require- 
ments and demands raised by VHA. 
Such “live” shows may be refused per- 
mission to operate if they fail to com- 
ply with the necessary liability insur- 
ance as recommended by the legal coun- 
sel of the Authority. These “live” 
shows shall operate solely under the 
sponsership of the tenant council and 
must meet the following conditions: 

1—The manager of the project shall 
be in accord with the proposed “live” 
show. 

2—Before applying for the necessary 
licenses for the proposed “live” show, 
the tenant council shall secure permis- 
sion of the executive director. 

3—Protection shall be assured VHA 
through adequate public liability insur- 
ance. 


4—The sponsoring tenant council 
shall return the facilities in condition 
of repair satisfactory to management. 

5—Operators of such “live” shows 
shall deposit a sum not less than $200 
with the central office accounting de- 
partment of VHA. Such sum is to be 
returned to the operator if grounds are 
returned in condition satisfactory to 
management. Charges of restoration 
and cleaning are to be deducted from 
the $200 deposit. 

6—Operators of such “live” shows 
shall be responsible for the full cost 
of utilities, such as water, lights, and 
gas. Whenever possible, utilities should 
be secured from off-site sources. 

7—Special permission must be ob- 
tained from the executive director of 
VHA if utilities are to be used from 
the project supply. Should special per- 
mission be obtained from the executive 
director, a minimum of $75 per day 
for the length of the “live” show must 
be deposited in advance to cover the 
cost of utilities. 

8—The sponsoring group must ob- 
tain a license from the County of 
Solano or the City of Vallejo. How- 
ever, the sponsoring group shall be 
reimbursed by the operator of the “live” 
show for the license fee. 


Funds and Expenditures 

The tenant council is the custodian 
of all funds derived from any source 
by tenant council-sponsored activities, 
keeping separate accounts of the funds 
of each organization. Proceeds are 
turned over to the council treasurer 
when collected. Expenditures may be 
made only with the prior approval of 
the council but no salary may be paid 
without concurrence of VHA. The 
council may allow the activities direc- 
tor a revolving fund not to exceed $25 
for immediate petty cash needs. Ex- 
penditures must be used directly for 
the recreation program or for purposes 
that are incident to the execution of 
the recreation program. 

All persons who handle funds must 
keep accurate books of account, which 
shall be subject to audit by VHA. - 

Each tenant council shall prepare a 
monthly financial report in duplicate. 
The original is forwarded to the activi- 
ties director and the copy is retained 
in council files. 

Buildings, play areas, and permanent- 
ly installed equipment are maintained 
by VHA. 

The cost of maintenance and replace- 
ment of items of equipment that pro- 
duce revenue, such as projectors, pool 
tables, juke boxes, etc., shall be met 
by the council. 
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TV — OR NOT TV: THAT'S A CURRENT QUESTION 


Television has a lot of people guess 
ing these days: will it replace the 
movies — will it keep father home 
nights and thus add to the stability of 
the American family—will it raise the 
national cultural level—will it influence 
a new trend in interior house design? 

However, public housing managers 
don’t have much time to ponder these 
questions. Their problem is: shall pub- 
lic housing tenants be forbidden the 
use of a TV set because it represents 
a “luxury” purchase? If that question 
is answered with a “no’—then another 
set of problems crops up: how much 
does TV cost to operate per day— 
who should pay the bill—how? What 
is the best way to install an aerial— 
who should do it—where? 

The answers that some public hous- 
ing officials have made recently to these 
questions are carried below. 


NO REGIMENTATION — 
Says John thider 


What appears to be the general at- 
titude of public housing officials toward 
the video question was expressed early 


this year by John Ihlider, Executive 
Officer of the National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority in Washington, D. C. 
In an interview with Conrad P. Har- 
ness of the Washington Post, Mr. Ihider 
said that NCHA has “no wish to regi- 
ment tenants.” 


Agreeing that video does present a 
problem, Mr. Ihlder denied that it is 
as “embarrassing” a problem as such 
private realtor groups as the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards and 
the National Association of Home 
Builders have tried to make it. The 
same thing came up years ago when 
low-income tenants were criticized for 
owning automobiles, according to Mr. 
Ihlder. “It is a question as to how 
far the Authority should go in telling 
a tenant what he should spend his 
money for,” he stated, continuing: “I 
realize that a television set indicates 
extravagance for the low-income fam- 
ily. However, we have no wish to 
regiment tenants.” 


Mechanical problems arising in con- 
nection with TV are “under advise- 
ment,” Mr. Ihider went on. He esti- 
mated the cost of operation as small. 
Reports indicate that costs run about 
three cents per video set per day, add- 
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ing up to approximately $9 per set for 
300 days’ operation per year. 


FIRST AN INCOME RE-CHECK — 
That’s Baltimore's Solution 

Written permission from the Au 
thority is required before Baltimore 
City Hovsing Authority tenants can 
install TV. The decision to meet the 
TV problem on this basis was handed 
down recently in an official Authority 
policy statement as follows: “. . . while 
the Authority should not attempt to 
exercise a paternalistic supervision over 
the tenants’ family budgets, neverthe 
less it is felt that the purchase by a 
tenant of a television set at the prevail 
ing level of prices should be regarded 
as an appropriate occasion for an in 
quiry into the family income 
of the tenant to make sure that the 
eligibility regulations of the Authority 
are not being violated.” 

Before a tenant can get the go-ahead 
signal on buying a set, he, along with 
a representative of the company hired 
to install it, must sign a formal applica 
tion blank certifying that installation 
will be in line with the “Specifications 
for Installation” outlined by the Au 
thority. The Authority makes a dis- 
tinction in administrative handling be 
tween such applications submitted by 
tenants living in war housing and those 
turned in by low-rent housing resi- 
dents. In war projects the housing 
manager has the final word on denial 
or approval of the application. For low 
rent residents, becoming a televiewer is 
a littlke more complicated: applications 
must go through the housing manager 
to the director of management. His 
final o.k. or rejection of the applica- 
tion is to be “based in part on the 
recommendation of the manager and 
in part on overall questions and prob- 
lems which may have developed with 
respect to television and radio installa- 
tion by tenants.” 


In either case, Authority permission 
carries a stipulation that “no further 
concessions can be granted because of 
hardship considerations if the family 
is able to afford a television installa- 
tion.” 


Installation specifications are detailed 
and cover the following points: 


1. Aerial parts must be non-rusting or hot 
dip galvanized; aerial must be erected and 


maintained so as not to be a hazard. No 
roof-top aerials allowed. 

2. Aerial must be at least 10 feet awa 
trom chimneys and electric light or power 
circuits 

3. On masonry construction, aerial must 


be secured by brackets holding it at least 


three inches away from metal cornices of 


gutters Brackets must not be secured to 


metal work No guy wires of ods are 
allowed between the aerial and any part 


ot the building or ground 


Lead-in and ground conductor must 


be firmly supported clear of the surface 


of the building on non-absorptive insulators 
Grounding conductors must be fastened se 
curely in place and protected from mechan 


ical damage and must be connected 


} 


by ap 


proved clamps to water pipe or ground rod 


at least cight feet long 

5. Lightning arrester must be installed 
outside the building where lead-in conduc 
tors enter. If a coaxial cable is used, the 


outer conductor must be grounded 


INSIDE AERIALS IS RULE — 
Chicago, Detroit 

The only condition set up by the 
Chicago Housing Authority and the 
Detroit Housing Commission for those 
tenants who want to own television 
sets is that the sets be equipped with 
inside aerials. 

In Chicago, the rule is “inside pole 
type aerials that do not deface property 
and that conform to approved stand 
ards.” 


That the Detroit Commission is 
wholeheartedly in favor of television 
for tenants was expressed in a recent 
statement by Commission President 
Finlay C. Allen: “I would like to make 
perfectly clear that the Commission has 
no objection whatsoever to television 
as such,” said Mr. Allen. “We look 
forward to the day when the benefits 
of television will be available for every 
one who wishes it. Its potentialities for 
good as an educational and recreational 
medium are almost unlimited.” Al 
though outside individual aerials are 
taboo at present, the Detroit Commis- 
sion plans to study not only their use, 
but also the possibility of installing 
“master aerials” in future permanent 
projects. 

Consideration was given to the mat- 
ter of billing the increased electricity 
charges by the Chicago Authority but 
the problem will be solved when the 
Authority realizes its plan for installing 
individual check-meters in all projects 
in the near future. 
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THESE FAMOUS “MULE-KICK” CLEANERS, nationally adver 
tised in “The Saturday Evening Post’, are well- 
known to Housing Superintendents, and a familiar 


item on housing project orders that reach us daily. 


“MULE-KICK” CLEANERS are also used by leading plants, 
hospitals, colleges, schools, utilities and a wide 
variety of government and other institutions. 


“*MULE-KICK'’ WASTE PIPE CLEANER. 


Safe, powerful, sure! Contains 
no disguised perfumes, no dan- 
gerous bubbling adulterants, 
no aluminum chips which cause 
injurious sprays, explosive 
gases or obnoxious fumes. 
Comes in quick-dissolving flake 
form, packed in air-tight, 
moisture-proof cans. Will not 
crystallize when used accord- 
ing to directions plainly 
printed on container. 


““MULE-KICK’’ CLOSET BOWL CLEANER. 

The purest and most power- 
ful cleaning agent ever de- 
veloped for removing stub- 
born stains, rust spots, grime 
and lime formations from 
closet bowls and urinals. 
Deodorizes as it cleans. Im- 
proved pink powder form, 
dissolves quicker, acts faster, 
goes much further. Easy to 
apply to hidden parts of 
bowl — cleaning the inlet 
jets as well as the outlet. 
Packed in air-tight, 
moisture-proof cans; never 
cakes or turns solid, 
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“MULE-KICK" 
CREME PORCELAIN POLISH. 


For cleaning and 
polishing bathtubs, sinks, 
lavatories, tile, refrigera- 
ators, stoves, linoleum, 
metal fixtures and white 
woodwork. Contains no 
acids, caustics or gritty 
substances. Easy to apply. 
Does not need water. 
Packed in moisture-tight 
glass jars. A household 
favorite for 28 years. 
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MAXWELL H. TRETTER, 
NAHO’'s 
Lecturer in 


Counsel, has been named 
Housing for Uni 
ersity and will teach several evening classes 
it the School of Architecture this spring. Mr. 
Iretter is the 


General 


Columbia 


tormer executive director and 
counsel of the New York City Housing 
Authority. He is currently engaged in the 
private practice of law and is acting simultane 


only NAHO’s 


cooperative 


counsel but as 
housing organiza 
ton in New York City that has plans well 
udvanced for a 728-family project, to be built 
under one of the state’s redevelopment laws. 


HENRY S. CHURCHILL 
has also received a new Columbia University 
appointment. It was recently announced that 


ously as not 
ounsel for a 


he is to be an Associate in Planning in the 
School of Architecture. Previously he had 
been a special lecturer and adviser on town 


planning. This spring he is to act as a critic 
tor the School. Mr. Churchill is a town 
planner and architect of the firm Churchill 
Fulmer Associates, was the designer of a 
New York City Housing Authority develop 
ment and: author of The Cty Is the People 


PAUL OPPERMANN 

has been appointed the executive director of 
the San Francisco City Plan Commission. 
He has resigned as Urban Planning Officer 
of the Federal Works Agency in Washington 
to take his new position. By virtue of his 
FWA _ position, Mr. Oppermann was last 
year appointed by President Truman as a 
commissioner of the National Capital Hous 
ine Authority and was later elected its chair- 
man. Mr. Oppermann was at one time as 
sociated with NAHO’s neighbor organization, 
the American Society of Planning Officials, as 
Assistant Director. 


BRICE MARTIN 

has set up a housing consultant service in 
Chicago in association with Samuel Licht 
architect. Mr. Martin was formerly 
Managing Director of the Illinois State Hous 
ing Board, staff of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority, and was Executive 
Director of the Decatur (Illinois) 
Authority. 


MRS. RITA BOWLES, 
director of project services for the Housing 
Authority of the City of Benicia, California, 
has hit a new high in providing community 
Early asked to 
stay with the wife of one of her neighbors, 
one of the Authority’s resident employees, 
while the husband went out on an emer- 
errand. The woman turned out to 
decidedly expectant mother. When the 
husband returned within 20 minutes of hav 
ing left his home, Mrs. Bowles introduced 
him to his new son—‘“delivered” in per 
Mrs. Bowles. The story is that when 
the doctor finally arrived, he pronounced all 
three—mother, son, and Mrs. Bowles—doing 
nicely. Mrs. Bowles says her current prob- 
lem is trying to figure out under what branch 
of project record this 


mann, 
was on the 


Housing 


services. in February, she was 


gency 
be a 


son by 


services to particular 


activity. 


STANDISH MEACHAM 

died in January of this year at his home in 
Cincinnati. Mr. Meacham, an architect, had 
been for 20 
the Better 
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Housing League of Cincinnati 


years a member of the board of 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A68, PLANNING ANALYST I; 

ARCHITECT IV—MILWAUKEE 
The Milwaukee City Service C 

announces 


A69, 


IMMission 
examinations for the following 


Positions 


A68, Planning Analyst I, to assemble, an 


alyze, and present research data in written 


and graphic form; to devise methods, prepare 


coordinate investigation and re 


Must 


university 


reports, and 


search activities have degree from 


college or with experi 


work 


industry 


recognized 


ence in research plus familiarity with 


the building economics, financing, 


construction cost estimation. Open to male 


applicants not over 35 Final filing date 
is March 23; examination to be held March 
25, in Milwaukee and other Salary 


$3606.96 to begin, to go to $4206.96 in four 


car®rs. 
cities. 
years. 


A69, Architect IV, to have charge of archi- 
tectural work réquired for public buildings, 
bridges and public works projects, to develop 
designs for major projects, to supervise assist 
ants and to make 
Applicants must be 


suPe>;rvisory inspections 


graduates of recognized 


school of architecture or licensed architects, 
and must have at least ten years’ architectural 
Age limit is 50 years. File appli 
March 30. Salary—$6006.96. 


pe SITIONS 


experience. 
cations by 

In both 
veterans and 


special credits will be 


accorded salaries are subject to 


increase or decrease on January | of each year 


in accordance with changes in Consumers’ 


Price Index for Milwaukee. Write for appli- 
cations to the Milwaukee City Service Com 
mission, Room 716, City Hall, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

A70, 71, 72, SENIOR, INTERMEDIATE, 


JUNIOR CITY PLANNERS—DETROIT 
Examinations for the following 


Detroit Civil 


positions 
are announced by the Service 
Commission: 

A70, Senior City Planner, to design as- 


signed segments of the master plan by deter 


POSITIONS 
W81, Male—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 


PLANNING, DESIGN 
Has had 14 years’ experience in_ public 


housing programming, financing, design, con 
struction, research, and administration. Eight 
years with FPHA four 
project four 
charge of financial arrangements, development, 


included years as 


regional adviser and years in 
and management of large area program: one 
USHA 


two years with a 


ear with project planning division; 


Farm Security Administra 


tion project, as assistant chief architect, chief 


architect, and chief of planning; total of three 


years with city and state planning commis 
sions and as city housing consultant. Over 
and Hamilton County. He was one of the 


leaders behind the city’s public housing pro 
gram and took an part in 
years in seeking ways and means of increas 
ing the supply of 
He was president of the local chapter of the 


active postwar 


moderate rental housing 


solution after 


mining the best preparing and 


evaluating tentative solutions, preparing and 
presenting plans, et to supervise some a 
sistants. Must have education equivalent to 
graduation trom recognized university with 
specialization in city planning, landscape archi 
tecture engineering, or architecture’ with 
reasonable experience im cit plan design 
work and reasonable knowledge of city plan 


Minimum age 
Apri 
Salar 


ning methods and techniques. 
Examination date 1s 


March 25 


limit is 26 years 


1: tinal filing date 1s 


$4700-S5895 


A71, Intermediate City Planner, to perform 


moderately difhcult and complex work in an 


assigned phase of city planning design by 


making layouts and drawings, laying out 
small areas of a plan, studying existing con 
ditions, etc. Must have education equivalent 
to graduation from a recognized university 


with specialization in city planning, landscape 


irchitecture, engineering or architecture plus 


ome experience in design activities, preferably 


from 24 to 
Examination date is “March 25 


Salar 


in city planning. Age limits are 
45 years. 
file applications by March 18 $3908 


$4385 


A72, Junior City Planner, to assist in the 
development 


sketches 


design activities involved in the 


of a master plan by preparing maps 


charts: obtaining information; making routine 
investigations; etc Must be graduate of 
recognized university with specialization in 


city planning, landscape architecture, engi 


neering, or architecture with reasonable know! 


edge of city planning design problems and 


maps, charts, and 
between 20 and 


March 25 


experience in constructing 


in drafting. Age limits are 


30 years. Examination date 1s 


apply by March 18. Salary—$3139 to $3590 

Write for applications to Detroit Civil Serv 
ice Commission, 15th Floor Water Board 
Building, 735 Randolph Street, Detroit 26 


Michigan. 


WANTED 


twenty-six years’ previous architectural ex 
perience 

W82, Male, 26 years — HOUSING RE- 
SEARCH, STATISTICS, PLANNING 


In private business for past year; previous 


experience includes planning and direction of 


wage and salary analyses for lagge manufac 
turing company branch; part-time work, prior 
to graduation, for census advisory committec 
engaged in compilation, analysis, and prepara 
population data for 


tion for publication of 


large midwestern city: also directed commit 
tee work in bringing up to date 
book. Education 


sock rk mzy 


a local com 
munity fact master’s de 


gree in 


American Institute of Architects at one time 
and on another occasion headed up the State 
He had been a NAHO 


a participant in 


Planning Committee. 
member for 12 years and was 
the Association’s national committee and con 


ference activities. 
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AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur 


chaser is a publi agency or a library, or 


btains permission to buy on a charge basis 


TESTIMONY OF LAWRENCE M. COX, 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF HOUSING OFFICIALS, BEFORE A 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
ON S&S. 138, HOUSING ACT OF 1949, 
FEBRUARY 8, 1949—A verbatim report as 
recorded by the subcommittee. 8 pp. Free 
on request to NAHO. 


WHAT “THE BALTIMORE PLAN” IS— 
AND IS NOT, by Dr. Huntington Williams 
and Dr. Wilmer H. Schulze. Reprinted from 
the January 1949 Journal of Housing, plus 
selected material on “the Baltimore plan” 
reprinted from May, June, and December 
1948 Journals. March 1949. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





BLIGHT ELIMINATION AND URBAN RE- 
DEVELOPMENT IN MILWAUKEE; report 
of the Redevelopment Coordinating Commit- 
tee, edited by William L. Slayton. June 1948. 
190 pp., maps, charts, tables. $2.50. Munici- 
pal Reference Library, City Hall, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

A report of Milwaukee's three-year effort 
to initiate an urban redevelopment program. 
From a beginning in 1945 when the Health 
Department and the Board of Public Land 
Commissioners (the city planning body) 
joined to undertake a survey of the extent 
aud degree of blight in the city, the current 
status of the program is reported as: (1) 
a $2.5 million bond issue for redevelopment 
was approved by Milwaukee citizens in April 
1948; (2) 11 census tract areas in blighted 
districts of the city have been surveyed to 
establish housing structural and environmental 
quality; (3) a 14-point set of recommenda- 
tions has been submitted to the Common 
Council as to ways and means of attacking 
the redevelopment job; (4) a four-step pro 
cedure for putting the recommendations into 
action and for using the $2.5 million bond 
issue have been set up. 

The Redevelopment Coordinating Commit- 
tee that made the report was organized in 
November 1946. Serving on it are the Execu- 
tive Director of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Milwaukee, the Planning Director 
of the Board of Public Land Commissioners, 
the Tax Commissioner, the First Assistant 
City Attorney, the Building Inspector, the 
Commissioner of Health, the City Engineer. 

The Committee's report consists of (1) a 
general statement by the Housing Authority 
Director, Richard E. Perrin, on the need for 
a redevelopment program and the basis on 
which the Committee was organized; (2) a 
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detailed report from the Commissioner of 
Health, Dr. Edward R. Krumbiegel, on the 
survey begun during the summer of 1945 of 
the quality of housing in the city’s blighted 
areas, using the appraisal technique of the 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of 
the American Public Health Association; (3) 
a statement from the Planning Director of 
the Board of Public Land Commissioners, 
Alvin C. Bromm, on a matching survey con- 
ducted by him of the environmental quality 
of the housing in these same areas; (4) an 
estimate of the probable cost of acquisition 
of certain of the blighted areas by Thomas 
A. Byrne, Tax Commissioner; (5) the Coor 
dinating Committee’s recommendations based 
on these findings; (6) more than 120 pages 
of tables and charts detailing the facts col- 
lected in the surveys. 

Although the repert does not cover the 
following facts, they are useful in understand- 
ing the Milwaukee effort to cope with its 
slum problems. The city budget has carried 
a blight elimination appropriation every year 
since 1945—$250,000 for each of the three 
years 1945, 1946, and 1947; $285,000 in 
1948; $50,000 in 1949. In addition, there 
have been two direct appropriations for veter- 
ans and public housing: $425,000 in 1948 
and $1 million in 1949. Further, at the time 
the voters authorized the $2.5 million rede- 
velopment bond issue in April 1948, they 
also authorized a $3.5 million housing bond 
issue. 


PLANNING THE MODERN CITY, by 
Harold MacLean Lewis. 1949. 2 volumes, 
$12.00. Vol. 1, 284 pp. Vol. 2, 224 pp. 
illus. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 16. 

A view of the city planning job that gives 
prime emphasis to the engineering problems 
involved. To be reviewed. 


HOUSES FOR CANADIANS, A Study of 
Housing Problems in the Toronto Area, by 
Humphrey Carver. 1948. $2.50. 156 pp. 
University of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, On- 
tario, Canada. 

To be reviewed. 


BLIGHT. THE PROBLEM, THE REMEDY. 
1948. 31 pp. mimeo. Los Angeles City 
Planning Commission, Room 361 City Hall, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Describes the characteristics of blighted 
areas, the cost of blight, the extent of blight 
in Los Angeles, and some proposed solutions 
to the problem. Introduction to a summary 
of the California Community Redevelopment 
Act of 1945. 


FEDERAL HOUSING PROGRAMS, Chro- 
nology and Descriptions. December 1, 1948. 
41 pp. Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

“A chronology of what the federal gov- 
ernment has done in housing as well as a 
brief description of the present activities” 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 





on Banking and Currency. Lists significant 
federal legislative acts, administrative orders, 
and investigations, surveys, and reports af- 
fecting housing. The item heading the chron- 
ological list details a little known fact: on 
July 20, 1892, Public Resolution 22 passed by 
the 52nd Congress “provided $20,000 for in 
vestigation of slums in cities of 200,000 of 


more population. Report prepared by Com 


missioner ot Labor and containing detailed 
data in four cities noted higher incidence of 
saloons and arrests in slum areas 


BETTER CITIES . . . BETTER BUSINESS. 
1948. $1.00. 180 pp. Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 1615 H Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

A complete report on the Businessmen’s 
Conterence on Urban Problems held in Detroit 
on September 13 and 14, 1948, under the 
sponsorship of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Conterence sessions covered (1) planning the 
development of the smaller community; (2) 
planning and the municipal budget; (3) park 
ing and truck loading; (4) city streets and 
modern transportation; (5) making plans 
effective; (6) planning and redevelopment of 
the larger community. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT, A_ Selected 
Bibliography. January 1949. $1.00. 23 pp. 
mimeo. American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

Lists reference materials on urban redevel 
opment according to the following classifica 
tions: general works: proposals with general 
application; surveys and reports on specific 
areas, with recommendations; progress re 
ports; surveys and without 
recommendations; reports of conferences, sem 


investigations, 


inars, roundtables, symposia: technical mate 
rial: legislanon. There is an addendum of 
the most recent publications in each category. 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS ON PLANNING 
AND HOUSING. Publication BB-21. 50 cents. 
5 pp. mimeo. American Society of Planning 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

Lists general films on housing and planning; 
films on housing, transportation, recreation; 
and some miscellaneous films. A list of ad 
dresses of film producers and distributors con 
cludes the listing. 


PUBLICITY IN NEW YORK CITY. A special 
issue of the news sheet “Better Times.” Oc- 
tober 22, 1948. 16 pp. 15 cents. Welfare 
Council of New York City, 44 East 23rd 
Street, New York City 10. 

This complete issue of the Welfare Council's 
newsletter is devoted to “the ABC's of pub- 
licity in New York City.” Aimed at pub- 
licity-minded social casework agencies, it 
makes clear how best to use the publicity 
media covered—press, radio, news photos, 
house organs, television, and films. Its tone 
is light, possibly frivolous—but its aim is 
down-to-earth, directed toward creating an 
interested and informed public. 


THE FINANCING AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF COOPERATIVE HOUSING PROJECTS 
UNDER FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. January 
1949. 15 pp. mimeo. Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, 1001 Vermont Avenue, N. W.., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Provides basic information on (1) federal 
aid for cooperative housing groups under 
the Housing Act of 1948; and (2) practicali- 
ties involved in the development and operation 
of cooperative housing projects under this 
program. An invaluable outline of steps to 
take in initiating a cooperative project. 
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LAND CONTROL METHODS NEED STUDY 

The seven learned articles on the “neighborhood” ques- 
tion which appeared in the December issue of the JourRNAL 
reminded me of the Battles Royal in the movies. Every- 
body slugs everybody else and the last man who can stagger 
to his feet is “The Winnah.” Reg Isaacs certainly started 
a stream of dialectic! 

Social objectives in planning are important. The pattern 
of planning may permit the development of either good or 
bad social patterns or of both simultaneously but it does 
not create the human attitudes that are the basic cause of 
social maladjustments. 

When we plan, our planning must have pattern, if it is 
to make any sense. At a time when civilization is in flux, we 
may be reasonably sure that a sizable proportion of the pat- 
terns we adopt will be mistakes. Therefore, our chief con- 
cern should be with the methods of land control that will 
permit us to correct our errors without too much consump- 
tion of time and money. To my mind this is a more fruit 
ful field of discussion than a consideration of how many 
“neighbors” can stand on the point of a needle. 

Eugene H. Klaber, New York City 


SUCCESSFUL PREFABRICATED PROJECT DESCRIBED 

We three (Philip E. Bennett, Willard L. Bleyer, Albert 
D. Levy) have continued our labors in the field of housing 
since leaving Region II of PHA, as can be seen from the 
enclosed publication of our Syosset Gardens project in the 
January issue of Urban Land. 

The Syosset Gardens project has developed to be, as far 
as I know, the largest postwar project employing prefabri- 
cated houses of an advanced design suitable for industrial 
mass production. All of the first block of 41 houses will 
be completed within the next six weeks and approximately 
half are sold at the present time. It appears that the balance 
of the houses will sell without difficulty as they are com- 
pleted. The photograph gives you an idea of the appearance 
of the completed units. Despite the fact that a single floor 
plan was used throughout in left and right hand versions, 
a careful study of land usage, employing variations in the 
building line, house position, and garage placement, as well 
as color, have made the project very interesting and livable 
in appearance. Ten different color schemes have been em- 
ployed, combining wall colors such as oyster white, adobe, 
gray, and brick red, with roof colors such as blue-black, 
brown, red, and green. This project has aroused a great 
deal of interest throughout the east because of the novel 
system of construction and the usage of a steel house on 
a commercial rather than experimental scale. 

Your article in the February issue of the Journat entitled 
“On-Site Mass Production Housing Does Not Pay” was 
of special interest to us because many of the problems in the 
article were encountered in our development. We, too, find 
local planning commission requirements for site improve- 
ments to be extravagant and out of keeping with middle- 
income housing. I am glad to report, however, that we 
successfully surmounted all labor problems despite a system 
of construction that virtually invited jurisdictional disputes. 
By careful collaboration with the local building trades coun- 
cil and attention to existing trade practices, we were able to 
limit work disturbances to a stoppage consisting of one 
day’s work on the part of one man. We feel this to be an 
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extraordinary achievement in view of the numerous pit 
falls present. 

The Syosset Gardens project is to be given a detailed treat 
ment in the April housing issue of the Architectural Forum 
and is also scheduled for publication in the magazine Pre 
fabrication. 

We are also completing a second and smaller develop 
ment in Westchester County employing prefabricated houses 
of the American Houses manufacture. 

I might say that we have followed your publication as 
consistently as in the past and find it to be of ever increasing 
value. 

Pennurban Housing Corporation, New York City 


BOOKS NEEDED TO REBUILD WAR-DESTROYED LIBRARY 

I am writing to acknowledge with grateful thanks the 
publications contributed to our library. At the present 
moment this College is in some difficulty in maintaining 
its contact with the outside world. As you will know, 
this is largely due to the position with regard to currency. 

The College was entirely destroyed by enemy action 
during the war and most of the books in the library were 
destroyed and rendered useless. My problem now, therefore, 
is to rebuild the library. 

As regards buildings, we shall soon be in better temporary 
quarters, though it will probably be ten years before new 
buildings of the College are started. Meanwhile your kind 
ness has been a very great help and I shall take advantage 
of it to write to you again soon when I have had time 
properly to digest what you have already been kind enough 


to say. on . . 
: The College of Estate Management, 


London, England 


EUROPEAN, INTERNATIONAL ARTICLES OFFERED 
I was interested to see in your December 1948 issue a 

letter from a correspondent asking for more articles on 
European housing. It occurs to me that an article on some 
aspects of the work of this Society might be of interest to 
your readers and I am enclosing some leaflets that will 
give you an idea of the scope of the work undertaken and 
the training that members of the Society undergo to equip 
them for their responsibilities. If you would like me to 
arrange for the submission of an article, perhaps you would 
kindly let me know and I will ask one of our members 
to write it. 

Secretary, The Society of Housing Managers, 

London, England 


Philip Schorr’s letter in the December issue of the JourNAL 
prompts me to write you about the possibility of presenting 
in its pages some of the information on Swedish, Dutch, 
and English housing and city planning that my wife and 
I gathered during a four months’ study trip to Europe, 
from which we have just returned. During our trip we 
conferred with national and municipal housing officials, 
architects, planners, and others concerned with public and 
cooperative housing and with city planning in the above 
countries. We believe we obtained a fairly comprehensive 
picture of planning and housing legislation, practice, prob- 
lems, and progress and some concrete ideas as to how the 
experience of these countries bears upon the situation here 
at home. 


Donald Monson, Detroit 
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We could undertake to supply you with material frequent 
ly in one or more of the following categories: 

1—Articles and reports on housing in other countries, or 
on international developments in housing and allied topics, 
which you can consider for use directly, giving credit to 
the original source. 

2—Occasionally will be able to 


we get pieces prepared 


specially for your use. For example, I now have here 
a report of his observations in this country made by an 
Australian who has some very interesting things to say 
about housing in the USA. 

3—We will refer you to sources from which you may 
want to draw material. For example, the Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, published by the Department of Commerce, 
for January 24, 1949, has an interesting article on page 32, 
“Experimenting in Prefabricated House Interiors.” 

Jacob L. Crane, Housing and Home Finance Agency 
KIND WORDS 

I received my February Journat this morning and wish 
to state that I believe it is one of the best that I have seen 
and wish to congratulate you and your staff. 

Your “Director’s Diary” is splendid and I hope that many 
NAHO members in your request for contacts 
with the membership. I assure you that I will take this 
point up with the members that I come in contact with. 
As a matter fact, that is the 
writing you today. 

[I am calling a meeting of the Northwest Regional Mainte- 
nance Committee the 24th of March and if you have any- 
thing of interest for us to discuss or that you would like 
to have taken up at this meeting, I would be glad to have 
you forward it to me. We have a very interested committee 
in this region and if you know of anything that Mr. Cox 
would care to send us, that would also be appreciated. 


assist you 


of one of reasons for my 


I again wish to compliment you on the February issue 
and to wish you well in your new office. 


Grant Eckman, Tacoma, Washington 


Just received the February issue of the Journac and think 
it is swell. The full page ads are particularly pleasing and 
the introduction of a couple of new sections such as the 
Director's Diary and Housing Statistics 
the quality of the JourNat. 


add very much to 


Robert D. Sipprell, Buffalo 
Vote: to the 
Diary’ have provided the Association with: 
(1) a good prospect for exhibit space at the Boston meeting 
and for JourNaL advertising: 
NAHO memberships 


employ ees. ) 


( Editor’ Two more favorable reactions 


“Director's 


2) the possibility of several 
new trom local housing authority 





NAHO MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 
Individual Active $10 


Associate 


Individua 


incomes 


Junior Active ‘for those with annua 


under $240 

J 

Sustaining 

of $25, at the option 
of the member 


and upward in multipies 


based 
a public housing 


Agency 
owned Dy 


dues on the number of dwelling units 


agency, starting at $20 











THERE'S A NEW WAY 
UY 


REEN WINDOWS 


t, 


ALUMINUM TENSION SCREEN 


SPECIFY IT. . . the unique, sew screen. . . the flexible, 
tension-designed screen with snap-catch installa- 
tion and lifelong freedom from sagging—DURALL. 


BUILD WITH IT. . . the screen that snaps into place 
in minutes — from inside (no ladder climbing!) ... 


the revolutionary screen with no side frames to Cut, | 


fit or paint—DURALL. 


SAVE WITH IT... . the extra-economical screen that 
costs dollars less*, slashes “normal” installation 
bills, cuts maintenance, wipes out replacement 
costs . . . the durable aluminum screen that never 
rusts, stains, or needs painting. 


DEMAND IT. . . this a. easy-to-handle screen 
you can leave up the year around or roll up for 
compact storage . . . the ideal screen for any double- 
hung window—DURALL. 


* Only EF tor the popular 28" x 54" size at retail. 


DURALL is sold through building supply 
and hardware channels. Send the coupon 
below for the attractive file size DURALL 
CATALOG with complete information. 


e © © © © MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! « 


NEW YORK WIRE CLOTH COMPANY, /4-3 
445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
Please send me, without charge, the Durall Tension Screen Catalog 


Name 





Company 





Street 
City 
e*eeees. 





Zone State 
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